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ASPIRATION. 


JOSBPHINE RAND. 


Light of my life! 
In loving adoration 
The flower-cup of my soul doth ope to Thee, 
Basking in warmth 
And in the glowing suubeams 
Which straight from Tby great beart do fall on me. 


Sun of my soul! 
Thou Sun of suns eterna!, 
Reach with Thy smile the germ within my heart, 
Whicb, by Thy grace, 
Emplanted by Thy mercy, 
Waits but the impulse light end love impart. 


Life of my life! 
So shall that germ, awaking, 
Answer Thy smile, and Thy behest obey, 
Burst into leaf, 
And blossoming and fruitage, 
Bringing my soul to Thy eternal day ! 





Che Outlook, 


For the Relief of the Treasury. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce 
supports, by appropriate resolutions, the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary Carlisle that Con- 
gress should authorize the issue of short- 
time bonds to the amount of $200,000,000 
‘*in such small amounts as will permit all 
classes of our citizens to invest their savings 
in a government security.” The deficit es- 
timated by Mr. Carlisle at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30 next, is $28,000,000. 
That this estimate is too conservative will 
appear from the fact that during the last half 
of the year just ended customs receipts fell 
off 3U per cent. as compared with the same 
period in the year before, and internal reve- 
nue receipts 12 1-2 percent. The public ex- 
penditures during the last half of the year 
1893 exceeded receipts by the amount of 
$37,664,329; and though the hope is enter- 
tained that the revenues will rally during the 
present year, not much of an increase can 
reasonably be expected pending proposed 
changes in the tariff. Meantime the Treas- 
ury balance must inevitably decline, being 
drawn upon as it constantly is to meet the 
demands made by the government. It is cer- 
tainly a discredit to the richest nation on the 
earth that this state of things should be al- 
lowed to continue. The bond issue proposed 
by the Secretary, and endorsed by the New 
York merchants and business men, would af- 
ford immediate and adequate relief to the 
Treasury, allay public apprehension, and be 
a berefit likewise to our citizens who wish to 
invest safely their small earnings. 








Woman Suffrage Spreading. 


An interesting sheet is that,which the wom- 
an suffragists of New York have recently 
published, to illustrate the growing success 
of their cause. From this sheet it appears 
that full franchise rights have been granted 
to women in Colorado and Wyoming in this 
country ; in Iceland, the Isle of Jersey, and 
the Isle of Man in Europe; and in Pitcairn 
Island and New Zealand in the South Seas. 
Limited suffrage has been conceded to women 
in several States — in Kansas notably, where 
it has worked so well that a constitutional 
amendment, proposing to extend suffrage in 
every department to women on the same 
basis as to men, will very soon be voted upon, 
and probably carried. In that State women 
already exercise the right to vote for school 
trustees and municipal offices, and some of 
them have been elected to the mayoralty, aid 
have won high praise for administrative abil- 
ity. A woman was elected mayor of Kiowa, 
on the borders of the lawless Indian Territory. 
The cow-boys ridiculed the choice— until 
some of them were arraigned before the 
courts and sent to jail for disturbing the 
peace; since which time not only has that 
city become noted for its good order, but 
other cities show themselves disposed to try 
a similar experiment. The Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, commenting on “‘ the ultimate spread of 
the enlightened doctrine of woman suffrage 
into all the homes of civilized man,” remarks: 
‘© In every ‘region, in Europe as well as in 
America, and at the antipodes, there are 
points where the disfranchisement of woman 
is a thing of the past. No community that 
has ever practically tested the principle of 
equal suffrage has shown any disposition to 
abandon it; and it is only a question of time 
when the practice will have spread from 
these centres to the adjacent regions, and, 
gaining momentum as it shall advance, the 
movement must eventually compass the 
earth.” 








How Greece Solves her Financial Problem. 


Minister Tricoupis has found a way — that 
of partial, provisional repudiation. The ex- 
igency, in brief, is this: King George has 
felt that he must keep up a military and na- 
val establishment, and carry on certain costly 
public works necessary to the development 
of his little kingdom. These required funds 
far in excess of the revenue, and gold loans 


were placed chiefly in England and Germany, 
to the amount of about $150,000,000. As se- 
curity for these loans certain State monopo- 
lies and internal taxes were pledged to the 
foreign bondholders. The time has come, 
however, when these pledges can no longer 
be met in their entirety; when it has become 
necessary for the existence of the kingdom 
to annul them in part or in whole. The case, 
of course, is very serious. The national 
honor is concerned. But the emergency is 
even more serious. The decision finally 
reached is to pay only 30 per cent. on the 
coupons of these loans untilthe finances of 
the kingdom shall recover equilibrium. King 
George is not afraid that England and Ger- 
many will take the matters up in behalf of 
their subjects who hold these bonds. He can 
always count upon the support of his rela- 
tive, the Czar; and the recent appointment 
of Queen Olga as admiral of the Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean is fall of signifi- 
cance. So although protests will be made 
against the course decided upon, Greece will 
be allowed to do the best she can, until her 
public debt of $60 per capita is considerably 
reduced, and her system of internal improve- 
ments proves remunerative. 





At the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Professor C. D. Warner, of the Hatch Exper- 
iment Station, conducted last summer a &e- 
ries of careful tests to determine the practi- 
cability of applying electricity to influence 
the growth and development of plants. Two 
plots of ground were prepared, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, of the same size, and 
supplied with the same soil. Ten vegetables 
were sown ineach. In the electric garden, 
so called, wires were run underground be- 
tween the drills. The current, an alternat- 
ing one, was obtained from an electric light 
station, but was regulated by proper appara- 
tus, reduced or increased for experimental 
purposes, the period of application being for 
about four hours every night from June 10 
to Oct. 1. A current of 12 amperes was used 
at the start, but steadily increased to 39; the 
voltage varied from 15 to 53. It was ascer- 
tained that the germination of certain seeds 
was more rapid under electrical influence; 
that certain vegetables, like tomatoes, ripen 
sooner; that the growth of roots was stimu- 
lated in certain varieties, and of tops in 
others. The Professor does not admit, how- 
ever, that electro-culture by this method is 
practical; it costs too much. For ordinary 
farming he suggests the utilization of atmos- 
pheric electricity — tail poles crowned with 
teeth, or copper and zinc plates buried be- 
neath plants, as the media, and assuring an 
increased growth of cereals and of some va- 
rieties of vegetables. 





Trades-Union | Successes in England. 


One was achieved last week when the Min- 
ister of War, by afew strokes of his pen, 
made eight hours instead of nine the work- 
day for 20,000 operatives in the ordnance 
factories at Woolwich and elsewhere, and 
this without reduction of wages. No over- 
time is to be exacted, no matter what the ex- 
igency. The Labor party is enthusiastic 
over this success, and the Gladstone govern- 
ment has greatly strengthened itself by this 
concession. The practical effect of the Par. 
ish Councils bill, which was carried through 
the committee stage last week in the House, 
is to transfer local government to the labor- 
ing classes, and thus strengthen the unions, 
who, it is predicted, will govern England in 
the near future. 





Martial Law in Sicily. 

Crispi has shown himself equal to the emer- 
gency. Though a Sicilian himself, he clearly 
saw that, whatever grievances his country- 
men may plead, the firat duty was to re-es- 
tablish order. He has, therefore, suspended 
the civil functionaries, poured troops into the 
island, put a general in command, and met 
every uprising of the peasantry with bullets 
aimed to kill. There have been some fierce 
conflicts, and ina dozen towns or more the 
mob succeeded in burning public buildings 
and committing other excesses before the 
troops reached the scene, but in every case 
there has been no scruple on the pari of the 
government to shoot down every violator of the 
law who dared to show himself as such. The 
most effective act of repression, however, has 
been the arrest of the mub leaders in the differ- 
ent towns, and also of certain socialistic fo- 
menters in Italy. Among the latter was Deputy 
de Felice in Rome, the chief of the Workmen’s 
League, an organization 600,000 strong. In- 
criminating papers were found upon him, 
and his imprisonment has had the effect to 
dismay his ignorant followers, who thought 
him too powerful to be meddled with. Man- 
ifestoes have been sent to the disturbed dis- 
tricts in Sicily, urging the people to restore 
order, and assuring them that the government 
would redress grievances. The crisis may 
be tided over, and confined to the island; but 
some idea of the extreme peril to which 
King Humbert feels his kingdom is exposed 
may be gained from the fact that he is re- 
ported to have realized on all his private 
property, amounting to $29,000,000, and de- 
posited it with the London Rothschilds. 








Ontario Favors Prohibition. 


The Dominion Parliament having declined 
to act upon arequest to pass a prohibitory 
law, a plebiscite was resorted to in the prov- 
inces of Ontario, Manitoba and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island to ascertain the will of the 
people on this subject. The vote was taken 
in Ontario last week, and at this time of 
writing the returns are not all in, but such 
large cities as Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, 
and Ottawa came out strongly in favor of 
prohibiting the liquor traffic. In Toronto the 





masculine vote stood 10,369 for prohibition, 


8,700 against; the feminine vote, 880 for, 256 | 


against. It is estimated that the majority in 
the province will reach 100,000, and the leg- 
islature will accept the will of the people 
thus manifested and pass the desired meas- 
ure. 








WORK — NOT ALMS. 


What! charity? No, thank you, sir! 
I haven’t come to that! 

I’m r — in want — but I’m not here 
A-holding out my hat. 

I’ve two good arms, a willing strength — 
I’m not the man to shirk. 

I don’t ask alms,sir. All I want 
Is just a chance to work. 


I'm not a beggar, sir, thank God! 
I only ask my right — 
A chance to earn what I and mine 
Require, and in the sight 
Of fellow-men to be a man, 
And hold my head up straight, 
Whose child your child, sir, could not scorn 
As an associate. 


My wife and child need food aud warmth — 
And I can give them all 

Thay need, with work — and help, as well, 
At any neighbor's call. 

But idle bands are helpless, sir, 
And so I ask of you 

A chance to show what mine are worth — 
Some honest work to do. 


I'm only one of thousands — and 
We are not beggars, sir! 

We're just as willing now to work 
As good men ever were. 

Don’t treat us, sir, like mendicants 
Whom you would fain avoid, 

But give, for God's sake, if you can, 
Work for the unemployed! 


— WiLiiaM H. Hixts, in Harper's Weekly. 








METHODISM IN THE GREAT CITIES. 
I. 


Methodism of Baltimore. 


REV. W. MASLIN FRYSINGER, D. D. 


N 1770 Baltimore was a provincial town 
of about 400 houses and 4,000 inhabit- 
ants. A part of the population were located 
on Fell's Point, along the water front, and a 
part occupied the higher ground, so that 
there were two distinct communities. In 
this year John King, one of Wesley’s local 
preachers, arrived in the town without previ- 
ous announcement, stopped at the corner of 
what was then Front and Forest Streets, 
and, mounting a horse-block in front of a 
blacksmith shop, began preaching an earnest 
Gospel sermon. James Baker, riding into 
town from his farm, stopped on seeing the 
crowd, listened to the preaching while seated 
on hia horse, returned to his home deeply 
impressed, made a ‘‘ mourner’s bench” of a 
chair, and soor found a joyful experience of 
salvation. This first convert under the 


First Methodist Sermon 


preached in Baltimore was an uncle of the 
Misses Fisher of saintly memory, long mem- 
bers of old Eutaw Street Church, who were 
aunts of Miss Mary Fisher, now Mrs. John F. 
Goucher. King preached subsequently at 
several other points, and attracted such at- 
tention that he was invited to deliver a dis- 
course in the St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, where, however, he gave offence by 
his ‘* boisterousness,” making the dust fly 
out of the pulpit cushion, and probably (ina 
figure) out of his audience also. The result 
of his preaching as to converts is not known, 
but it is presumable that a few were brought 
to know the Lord and spake often one to an- 
other thereafter. Certain it is that two 
years subsequently, in 1772, a class was 
formed on Fell’s Point, most likely by Fran- 
cis Asbury, who preached in the town that 
year occasionally. 

In 1773 the town had grown to number 
about 500 houses and 5,000 inhabitants, the 
tirst newspaper was established, the firat 
theatre was built, and the first attempt was 
made to erect a Methodist meeting-house. 
Francis Asbury, Jacob Yarley, and A. Wit- 
worth were this year appointed to ‘‘ Baltimore 
Circuit.’”’ Asbury appears to have given par- 
ticular attention to Baltimore. In his journal 
he writes: ‘‘It is matter of great grief to 
me to see the inhabitants of this town so 
much devoted to pride, epiritual idolatry, 
and almost every species of sin.” Later he 
says: ‘‘A few are concerned for their sal- 
vation.” Another class was organized in the 
house of a Mrs. Tribulet on Tribulet Alley. 
Ground was bought on Strawberry Alley, 
and a meeting-house begun, but the work 
was stopped because of litigation concerning 
the title, and this house of worship was not 
completed until the fall of 1775. 

In February, 1774, a committee was ap- 
pointed to put up a meeting-bouse in another 
locality. A lot was bought on Lovely Lane, 
and in Aprilof the same year the building 
was begun. On the 9th of September fol- 
lowing, although the building was not fully 
completed, it was dedicated to the worship 
of God by the famous local preacher, Cap- 
tain Webb. This was 

The First Church 


used by the Methodists in Baltimore, the 
congregation occupying it being succeeded 
by that on Wine Alley, then by that of 
Light Street, then by that of Charles Street, 
and now by that of First Church on St. Paul 
Street, in the vault of which are preserved 
almost continuous records of this first housed 
congregation of Methodists from the year 
the Lovely Lane meeting-house was erected. 
Local historians record as the most notable 
events concerning Baltimore for 1784 that **a 
few oil lamps were set on principal streets, 
and watchmen were employed.” It was in 
this year, however, that the Lord’s watch- 
men employed as Methodist preachers met in 
the famous ‘‘ Christmas Conference,” and in 
Lovely Lane church organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America, thereby kindling a flame which was 
to set the continent ina blaze. From this 
time forward the progress of Methodism in 
Baltimore was ‘rapid, and its influence was 
soon ‘felt among all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest. Its close resemblance to prim- 





itive Christianity was no doubt the secret of 


‘ 


its power. The members of its ‘' societies” 
loved as brethren and watched over one an- 
other as those who should give account. 
The exercise of discipline was of the strict- 
estsort. Slavery was condemned asa ‘ great 
evil,” and slaves could be held by members 
only for manumission, the official body of 
the church fixing the terms of gradual eman- 
cipation. Expulsions were for such offences 
as “unlawful marriage —i. ¢., marrying an 
unawakened person;” ‘not meeting in 
class;’’ ‘“‘imprudence;” ‘evil speaking,” 
ete. 
Great interest in education was manifested 
at the very beginning. After the disastrous 
attempt to found Cokesbury College at 
Abington, Md., another heroic endeavor was 
yaade to re-establish it in connection with 
iight Street Church in Baltimore, but a sec- 
ond time fire consumed the hopes of its pro- 
jectors by destroying the church building in 
which the enterprise had been resumed. 
While the founding of a college was aban- 
doned, Baltimore Methodists retained their 
«rdor for the cause of education, and Novem- 
her 17, 1816, organized the first Sunday- 
school established in the city. A literary so- 
clety was connected with Light St. Church at 
a very early datealso. For more than sixty 
years succeeding the Christmas Conference 
Baltimore was kept in 

A Holy Uproar 
by the Methodists. The O’Kelley excitement 
of 1828-32, and even the great secession of 
1844, did but little to disturb the zeal for 
soul-saving which Baltimore Methodism dis- 
piayed. The preachers knew but one work, 
and ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears. They sang, prayed, and 
preached, not only in churches and dwell- 
ings, but in the market houses, on the 
wharves, on the streets — wherever they 
could get hearers to the Gospel message. The 
people practiced simplicity of dress and man- 
Ler, prayed most fervently foreach other and 
for their unsaved friends anda acquaintances, 
and served God with a self-sacrificing zeal 
which impressed all with their sincerity. As 
a result of such holy lives and labor, the 
word of the Lord grew mightily and pre- 
vailed. In 1770 there were probably not ‘ea 
Methodists in Baltimore, out of a population 
of 4,000. Three-quarters of a century therc- 
after one person out of every ten was an act- 
ive member of a Methodist Church (there 
were no honorary members then), out ofa 
population of 120,000, and for every member 
there were at least two stanch adherents. 
(eat numbers in other churches also were 
brought into a conscious experience of the 
saving power of Christ through the enlight- 
enment they received from Methodism. 
Through the forties and fifties Methodism, 
spiritually and socially, stood at the front in 
Baltimore, and public sentiment was largely 
molded and controlled by it. Had it not been 
for the influence it exerted, the Monumental 
City, as well as all Maryland, would have 
joined the secession movement of the South 
in 1861. 

No records are in existence from which 
complete statistics can be gathered previous 
to 1853. The following figures afford toler- 
ably reliable ground for some comparisons 
between the census of our own church and 
that of the city: — 


Members M. E. Church. Population City. 
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This is somewhat of 
A Zigzag Record, 


but it is owing in part to the fact that other 
branches of Methodism are not included, and 
in part to the fact that our own branch of 
Methodism has kept straight amid the zigzag 
events of history which have marked this 
period. From the figures given, it appears 
that from 1850 (estimated) to 1860 the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Baltimore gained 
3,300 full members, or about 33 per cent., 
while the city’s population increased 43,364, 
not quite 26 per cent. During the war dec- 
ade — 1860 to 1870— our membership barely 
‘* held its own,” while the city gained 54,946, 
or over 25 percent. From 1870 to 1880 our 
church gained 4,577, or about 34 per cent., 
and the city 64,959, only a little over 24 per 
cent. From 1880 to 1890 our membership in- 
creased but 1,186, or a little over 6 per cent., 
while the city increased in population 102,126, 
or nearly 32 per cent. The past decade, 
therefore, may be regarded as a period of de- 
clension, for other Methodist churches add 
but little if anything to this percentege of 
increase. The total membership of all Meth- 
odist branches, however, makes an encourag- 





as the following figures, nearly all of which 


| to-do members, 


ing exhibit, as far as numbers are eencerned, | ism 


have been taken from the census of 1890, will 
show :— 


Methodist Episcopal.... 


African Methodist Epise»pal.................... 4.824 
Methodist Protestant................. 2.015 
Methodist Episcopal, South...................... 1.944 
Independent Methodist. 1,300 
Evangelical Association.......................... "966 
tte ee nn 676 
African Methodist Episcop:) Zion............... 495 
African Methodist Episcopal Union............ 321 

Total Methodist Membership...... 35,299 


Counting two adherents for each actual 
member, Methodism numbers 105 897 — about 
one-fourth of the city’s population. As this 
is the estimated proportion which Methodism 
in all its branches bears to the whole nation, 
Baltimore appears to be maintaining its Meth- 
odist reputation. 

In comparison with other leading Protest- 
ant denominations, the census of 1890 gives 
Methodism large prominence: — 
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The Roman Catholic Church is credited by 
the census with 77,047 communicants; but, 
on the basis furnished by themselves, this 
constitutes 85 per cent. of the Roman Cath- 
olic population, which would amount to but 
$0,600, while the Methodist population is 
105,897, putting it numerically in the lead. 
Numbers, however, do not constitute 
strength. The Roman Catholic Church, with 
its 77,047 communicants, can hardly be called 
& moral power in Baltimore, as it cannot be 
relied upon for aid in bringing about any re- 
forms, and is to be feared only on account of 
its political influence. The strength of Bal- 
timore Methodism is problematical. It has 
numbers, it has wealth, it has social influ- 
ence, it has a hundred pulpite, it has thou- 
sands of noble-hearted men and women in its 
ranks, it has an army of young people at its 
command — it has never been better equipped 
for the work of evangelizing Baltimore than 
now — and it has never done less. Evidently 
its elements of weakness have overcome its 
strength, as a giant may be overcome by 
sleep. It is 
Not Dead, But Sleeping. 


One element of its weakness undoubtedly 
is its numerous divisions. Methodism is di- 
vided by nine in Baltimore. These separate 
organizations, however, might possibly be 
united underone barcer whenever a great 
principle was at stake. The lack of unity in 
the main branch is the greatest detriment to 
aggressiveness. With the abandonment of 
the circuit system, by which the interests of 
the strong and weak churches were identified, 
there has been a gradual abandonment of the 
connectional idea, and instead we have a 
Methodist congregationalism of a semi-self- 
ish type which renders it almost as difficult 
to unite our churches for the promotion of 
common denominational interests as if they 
were separatec by denominational lines. Our 
city church extension organization, our dea- 
coness work, our Bohemian mission, and even 
our Home for the Aged, are compelled to go 
a-begging, being constantly crippled for the 
want of means, and the only connectional 
bond that seems strong enough to bring to- 
gether any number of our people in the in- 
terest of one of these noble objects is a 
‘* great attraction’ in the way of an enter- 
tainment. A Methodist Hospital, which 
should long ago have been established, is re- 
garded as among the impossibilities, and is 
not even a prospective dream. The old-time 
method of reaching the masses by going after 
them has been entirely given up. No con- 
nectional work of a benevolent or evangelical 
character is being carried on to an extent 
which is at all commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the demands or the abundance of 
the resources which Methodism controls. 
The Woman’s College is in no sense a benev- 
olence, but a magnificent educational enter- 
prise, which challenges and receives the pat- 
ronage and support of other denominations 
as well as our own. 

Another element of weakness is the 
changed spirit and policy which have grown 
out of a mistaken view of the mission of 
Methodism. It was once the ambition of 
Baltimore Methodism to seek the lowest — 
its chief ambition now seems to be to reach 
the highest. It has literally ‘‘moved up 
town.” All of its chief centres of power are 
located among the habitations of wealth. Its 
own wealth and influence are concentrated in 
a few churches which can never directly af- 
fect the masses. These few churches have 


proved loadstones of attraction to our well- 
and have pretty much ab- 
sorbed them, so that it is simply ** a struggle 
for existence ” with one-half of the remain- 
ing charges. Instead of heroically holding 
its ground at any cost against the tides of 
foreign population which have poured into 
quarters it once occupied, Methodism has in- 
gioriously retreated before them. It ought 
to have at least as many ‘‘ people’s churches 
planted where they are needed most as it has 
‘**wealthy churches” where no poor are 
found, even if it should cost as much ** in 
men and money” to maintain the one as 
the other. ‘The spirit of Christ, which ought 
to be the spirit of Methodism, demands no 
less. 

And, after all, the great element of our 
weakness is the lamentable lack, the conspic- 
uous absence, of that holy love and zeal 
which once characterized Methodism as 
“Christianity in earnest” —that spirit 
which would scorn to regard as doing God 
service the occupying of a comfortable pew 
in association with those only of taste and 
calture, the listening to classic music and 
classic discourses, and the almost sensuous 
enjoyment with which worship has been in- 
vested in our magnificent modern temples; 
but, with a true regard for God’s Word and 
Christ’s example, would consecrate iteelf to 
real service in God’s great temple — the world 
of humanity redeemed by the blood of His 
Son. Only tuch a spirit will restore the life 
and power and glory of Baltimore Method- 





Carlisle, Pa. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES — FALES 
H. NEWHALL. 


REV. WELLESLEY w. BOWDISH, D. D. 


COME to my study after the midday 

lunch to continue my work of the morn- 
ing. Now it must take the turn of writing, 
as | have just completed the reading of Dr. 
George M. Steele’s article in ZION's HERALD : 
‘“*Fales Henry Newhall as I Knew Him.” 
There was such exactness in the detailed por- 
traiture of Dr. Newhall’s character by Dr. 
Steele that I was charmed beyond expression 
in its reading. I need not attempt the repro- 
duction of this article, only toallude to that 
portion of it where Dr. Steele speaks of Dr. 
Newhali’s relation to Wesleyan University: 
‘* He was professor of rhetoric and English 
literature in the college when it was ttrug- 
gling for recognition in our American col- 
leges ; and that he did much to give it the 
commanding position it has achieved under 
his brilliant successor, would be readily ac- 
knowledged by all who were conversant with 
his work.” 
[ write as one ever grateful for what Dr. 
Newhall did for me while a student at Wes- 
leyan, to acknowledge his superior ability as 
& teacher, and, at the same time, his tender 
Sympathy of heart for the students who 
came to his classes for instruction and to his 
own private study for inspiration. I counted 
myself highly favored in being one of the 
many then in Wesleyan University who met 
his warm welcome in the rounds of college 
life. It was after leaving college, and while 
I was performing the work of my first pas- 
torate in this city (Brooklyn), that I wrote 
Dr. Newhall to give me an outline of study to 
pursue, and also to make out a list of books 
that I would do well to purchase as standards 
to be kept near at hand and retained in my 
library. The letter I now send jou for pub- 
lication is hisreply tome. Its date will tell 
the secret of the years since it was written. 
Its place of writing will recall to many Wee- 
leyan students the choice words and the 
choicer work Professor Newhall did while he 
was engaged in the department of instruction 
to which he was called directly from the pas- 
torate. I have in my library today the most of 
the books named in the letter. This letter 
has always remained within the lids of the 
copy of the New Testament and Psalms which 
I read while in college, and I have only taken 
it from its choice place in this well-worn 
book to give it publication in Zion’s HERALD. 
It is itself well-worn, as is the book from 
which itis taken, Maay who will zsead Dr. 
Steele’s article may desire to have this letter, 
to place it with his well-chosen words, and 
with the picture that accompanies the paper. 
It may be valuable to many students in the 
colleges and theological seminaries who are 
in preparation for the ministry. I place Dr. 
Newhall as one of my best friends and help- 
ers in the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

Wesleyan Universify, May 15, 1866. 

Dear Mr. BowpisH: Your letter should have 
received earlier attention, but I have been unusually 
engaged for the past week. I do not precisely re- 
member the topics of study concerning which we 
conversed, but will give you such general sugges- 
tions as occur to me.) 

Your main business is to know the Bible thorough- 
ly, and especially the New Testament; you should 
understand that critically from end toend. I wonld 
read it critically with grammar, dictionary, and 
critical commentary and atlas when needful, every 
day. You get in behind all the theologies when you 
thoroughly understand the language of Scripture. 
Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon is indispensable; 
Winer’s New Testament Grammar is a great belp; 
and the maps of Kitto, Batler, etc., will enable you 
to follow the journeys of St. Paul. Kitto's Script- 
ure Lands and Bible Atlas will give you what you 
need geographically as well as any book that I 
know. Smith's Bible Dictionary is now the best we 
bave. The fall work is expensive, in three volumes ; 
I think that the abridgment in one volume wil! an- 
swer your purpose. Kitto’s Bible Dictionary is also 
very valuable, but more expensive than Smith's 
abridgment. As to commentaries, you must fol- 
low your taste; there is an abundance of them, but 
what you most need in this respect is a commentator 
who will lead you into the true spirit of the Script 
ure author. I can specially recommend the works 
of Benge), Stier, Ellicott, Alford (New Testament) 
and Neander ( ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’) as very profitable 
to myself. Bush is the best writer in our language, 
so far, on the Pentateuch. Hengstenberg or Alexan- 
der will help you on the Psalms and Prophets. 
Barnes is usually judicious and valuable. In sys- 
tematic theology master Watson thoroughly. It 
will pay you richly to ponder thoughtfully every 
sentence, comparing with Scripture. You will find 
all the great topics of theology handled there, some 
more eatisfactorily than others it is true, but you 
will find that more modern works have made much 
less improvement than is usually imagined; ¢. g., 
N. E. Uniiarianism, Emerson’s Pantheism,and Bush 
pell's Sabellianism are treated of well, though some- 
times under other names. Get your landmarks 
fixed by careful study of this work, and then make 
excursions from the main route through all tbe dco- 
main of theology as you have leisure. 

History you should know in all its great outlines, 
remarkable eras, men, etc. Take some small uni- 
versal history as a manual and master it, then read 
the best works on the most important countries and 
epochs; ¢. g-, Milman on the Jews, Hume on En- 
gland, etc. 

Philosophy, too, you should know at least in out- 
line —its leading schools and the famous distinc- 
tions. On the whole, I would recommend the works 
of Cousin as giving the most valuable and reliable 
information. As to lighter matters, poetry, etc., I 


would confine attention mostly to first-class produc- 
tions. Life is too short and time too precious to he 
wasted on the ephemeral. An editor or regular 
newspaper correspondent must dabble in all sorte of 
muddy and shallow waters, but it is no necessity to 
you. Authors that have borne the test of years are 
those whom we should make our companions, 
though we may give others an occasional call. Stick 
to great books as a general rule. It is no disgrace to 
you to be ignorant of nine-tenths of what is called 
literature today. I would have a great poet or nov- 
elist (Shakespeare, Scott, etc.) at hand for leisure 
and tired hours; and among the men of our own 
time I would especially recommend Ruskin. He is 
sometimes extreme, but is healthfal, suggestive and 
Christian. These are but scrappy recommendations, 

but I hope that they may be of some service. e 

shall always be glad to hear from you. 

Yours sincerely, 


F. H, NewHa.t. 
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ANDROCENTRIC AND THEOCEN- 
TRIC. 


Tue Late Rev. Fates H. Newnatt, D. Dd. 








[This is one of a series of unpublished studies 
growing out of the preparation by my father of a 
commentary on Geresis. Oaly incider tal changes 
have been made in the original manuscript. — W. 
R. NEWHALL.J 

OW would the world appear to a 
man perfect in moral character? 
Such a map would love God with all his 
heart, and would love his fellow-man 
as himself. Aspiring to the infinitely 
true and pure, he would be delivered 
from all selfishness. Love would set 
him in harmony with all things. He 
would suffer from the evil that is in 
the world, from sympathy with the 
pain of others, from conflict with the 
selfishness of others, from unconscious 
violations of law; but these sufferings 
he would bear with patience and meek- 
ness, as inflicted by a wise and good 
Providence, for his own good and the 
good of mankind. There would be 
mysteries in God’s dealings with him, 
arising from his weakness and igno- 
rance, for whoge solution he would pa- 
tiently wait, or which he would be 
content should remain unsolved in this 
present state of being. Humility would 
prevent such a man from making self 
the measure of the universe, and thus 
denying the incomprehensible. A per- 
fectly unselfish man would noi be 
hindered by pride from accepting facts 
borne in upon his consciousness from 
the universe around, however mysteri. 
ous or even contradictory they might 
appear. Patient to investigate and 
compare, keeping every pore of his 
being open to new truths, humbly 
Owning that at best we can see but a 
little way into the infinite universe, 
such a mind would not hastily conclude 
or systematize. 

As selfishness sets man in antago- 
nism to all without himself, self-forget- 
ful love toward God and all the beings 
that God has made sets man in har- 
mony with ail things. While a seifish 
man habitually regards himself as the 
centre of the universe, the true Chris- 
tian feels God to be the centre aud him- 
self aspeck floating in the beams of 
the eternal Sun. Selfishness produces 
manifold illusions which, rising like 
mists over the face of nature, distort all 
its phenomena into monstrous shapes. 
The perfectly unselfish man ijiving in 
harmony with God, sees earth and sky 
with all that they contain jast as God 
iutends that he shall seethem. Yet 
it by no means follows that he sees 
things j ust as they are — seeing things 
as they really are is to see things as 
they appear to God Himself. Since 
seeing things as God sees them obvi- 
ously requires perfection in all the 
powers, this is not to be expected of a 
finite intelligence; but to know what 
God intends us to know is a height of 
knowledge sufliciently sublime to sat 
isfy any reasonable human ambition. 
To wish to know as God knows in- 
volves wishing to be as God — a hope- 
less and foolish ambition. To wish to 
be as God is the sin by which man fell 
and falls evermore. 

The astronomer, as he maps out the 
paths of the heavenly bodies, imagines 
himeelf standing in the sun, and de- 
scribes the universe from what he calls 
a ‘‘ heliocentric ” view. To this view 
he reduces all his observations made 
from his earthly stand-point. God 
from His divine centre sees the uni- 
verse in a theocentric view, while man’s 
habitual view is androcentric — that is, 
he looks upon all things with reference 
to himself; and, as he is perpetually 
changing, the moral universe changes 
as constantly to him az does the as- 
tronomical universe when viewed from 
the earth. Now itis love, love to God 
and man, in its perfection, which 
brings man as near to God as is possi- 
ble to human nature, and thus brings 
him as near as possible to the theocen- 
tric view of the universe. Perfect 
love to God and man not only * casts 
out fear” — superstitious fear of God, 
and cowardly fear of man — but, toa 
a degree not generally considered or 
imagined, casts out error also, error in 
regard to God and man and nature. 
Selfishness is ever the most formidable 
foe of true science and true philoso- 
phy. Self-forgetfulness is the first 
quality of the successful seeker after 
the secrets of nature. Pride and vani- 
ty, the love of popularity and power, 
have, more than any other qualities of 
human nature, enchained men, often 
for ages, to false systems of science 
and philosophy as well as theology. 
How much of the literature of these 
eubjectsis simply personal controver- 
sy! But the love which is the essence 
of human duty, not only by unifying 
man with his brother man, makes him 
willing and eager to use his brother’s 
eye and ear and brain in the interroga- 
tion of nature, but also, setting him in 
harmony with the Creator, makes him 
willing and eager to know nature as 
God made it and not as fettered in hu- 
man theories and hypotheses. 

The opening chapters of the book of 
Genesis, forming the book of law and 
history called the Pentateuch, give us 
the name of no author, but they are 
evidently written by one who recog- 
nized the solemn and sublime obliga- 
tions of the law, afterwards didactic- 
ally and historically enforced, whose 
central word is ** Love;” its central 
precept being, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” And it is from this theocentric 
point of view that his work is to be 
surveyed in order that we may get his 
meaning. 

The distinction between theocentric 
and androcentric draws a broad line of 
demarcation between Biblical and sec- 
ular history. Yet the most profound 
secular writers often glance at events 
in their divine relations. Homer sings 
to glorify Achilles, yet ever keeps the 
fact before us that ‘* the will of Jove 
was being accomplished.” Herodotus 


tells the story of Grecian bravery, yet 
evermore dwells sadly upon the ‘* di- 
vine envy ” for the prosperity of man. 
But in the Bible history the plans and 
exploits of men are wholly sunk in the 
Divine counsels. While the Scripture 
writers show warmth of personal at- 
tachment, intense patriotism, deep love 
of kindred, all these mighty passions 
are lost in the absorbing sense of Je- 
hovah’s love. In the expression of 
awful and yet filial fear, and of rapt- 
urous love for Gd, the Psalms are 
unique in literature. Toere was & 
force deep as human nature, wide as a 
nation, and enduring as that nation’s 
history, which made them shine in the 
world like the bush which Moses saw 
aflame in the desert of Horeb. And, 
accordingly, national and personal 
favorites, like David the brave and 
royal bard, Solomon the splendid and 
wise, Abraham and Jacob, the founders 
and fathers of the nation, all have 
their weakuesses and vices portrayed 
on this wondrous canvas as coldly as if 
by an alien hand. No other authors 
ever write like this. The spell of 
Athens is upon Thucydides, the solemn 
and deceptive grandeur of Rome over- 
shadows Tacitus, but this Hebrew pen- 
man writes as if he felt the eternal 
Hand upon his, moving along the lines. 
Standing close by the eternal throne, 
in the ‘Sun of Righteousness,’’ the 
sacred writer surveys the scenes that 
he sets before us. 

The sacred writers not only show 
this independence of human passions, 
but of human philosophy also. Histo- 
rians that are called philosophical 
dwell upon causes, unfolding these 
causes, as discovered in human char- 
acter, in natural forces and circum- 
stances, geographical conditions, cli- 
mate, soil, race peculiarities and the 
like. It isa knowledge of these causes 
that constitutes science. But the 
Scripture writers are never scientific. 
When these ‘secondary’ causes are 
mentioned in the Bible, it is incident- 
ally; almost, as it were, by accident. 
Just glanced at for an instant, they 
are never elaborated or interwoven in 
the work as a display of the writer's 
depth or skill. Man and nature are to 
him but dim shaduws of forces in the 
resistless sweep of Omaipotence. The 
Hebrew history is dry and meagre to 
one who reads it simply to find causes 
of events in human character. We 
know almost nothing of the intellect- 
ual characteristics of some of the most 
famous Hebrew kings. We only know 
whether they obeyed the law of Je- 
hovah or no—whether or not they 
‘did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord.” This is not scientific 
history, but it is—what is furnished 
in no other annals — religious history. 

The inspired poetry has the same 
characteristic. Job and David and 
Isaiah show the keenest sense of nat- 
ural sublimity and beauty, but they 
never, like other poets, personify the 
ocean, the winds, the lightnings, ex- 
cept as servants of Jehovah. Nature 
is to them a veil behind which is ever 
seen the eternal power and wisdom 
and beauty of the Invisible. These 
Hebrew shepherds and herdsmen, liv- 
ing in the very lap of nature, were no 
more ignorant of evaporation, germi- 
nation, reflection, refraction, and the 
other obvious phenomena and process- 
es of the earth and heavens, than men 
of the same capacities and opportuni- 
ties in other lands. But to them it is 
ever Jehovah who sends the rain, 
speaks in the thunder, and rides upon 
the wings of the wind. 

Now all this implies an intimate and 
solemn relationship with God, a sacred 
sense of His constant presence and 
activity, wholly foreign to the mere 
scientific mind of today. While it is 
the province of science to discover and 
delineate second causes, the sacred 
writers show no interest in second 
causes whatever. God is to them all in 
all. Weare not, then, to look for sci- 
ence, ancient or modern, in the history 
of creation as related in the book of 
Genesis. Whatever scientific sense of 
feeling its author may have had was 
wholly held in check, utterly absorbed 
in the supreme sense of the eternal, 
unslumbering Jehovah. Ask the sa- 
cred writer for the real cause, efficient 
or final, for any outward event what- 
ever, and his answer is the single word, 
*¢ Jehovah.” 

Now the androcentric view of nature 
restlessly seeks for the origin of things 
in second causes, such as are every- 
where seen in operation today. But 
second causes are simply natural proc- 
esses, and to seek for the origin of nat- 
ural processes in natural processes is 
obviously unphbilosophical. Yet this 
is just what is attempted by all the 
theories of mechanical evolution. In 
fact, it is the jadgment of the philo- 
sophical scientist of today that the sub- 
ject of origins,of real genesis, is wholly 
without the province of science. ** Sci- 
ence,’’ says Prof. Asa Gray, ** is con 

cerned with questions about how things 
go on,and has nothing to say as to how 
they absoluteiy began.” More than 
this, the question of genesis, or origin, 
is wholly beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties. Absolute beginning is 
even inconceivable by man. Of course 
this characteristic of the book of Gen- 
esis disappoints alike those who seek 
there the crude science of antiquity and 
those who expect to find there divine 
anticipations of the astronomy and 
geology of the nineteenth century. 








There lies behind every great schievement 
in art, or in any other department of activity, 
along course of painstaking which the world 
does not know, and which the man himself 
largely forgets. ‘*Grac:,’’ says Macdonald, 
** is the lovely result of forgotten toil.” The 
process passes out of the mind; only the 
beautiful product remains, and that product 
is perfect ease, finish, and sureness. Those 
who look at it marvel at what seems to be a 
gift of nature, but which is in every case the 
outcome of a strenuous and often painfal 
education. This law of art lies upon the 
man of genius as heavily as upon the man of 
lesser gift; for perfection of form never 
comes in a moment, but always involves 








some form of education. He who would 
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succeed, therefore, in doing with hower ne 
‘beauty anything which involves imagination, 
intellect, or skill, must be willing to take in- 
finite pains, and to study the details of his 
work with the same sincerity and enthusiasm 
with which be seeks its finer and remoter ends. 
Nothing is to be despised which contributes 
to perfection in any form, and the man who 
is not willing to submit himself to the yoke 
of patience will never secure that final touch 
which is the possession of the masters. As 
the coral islands are built up by tiny contri- 
butions, so is @ great position or a great 
power constructed point by point, atom by 
atom, out of an infinite numer of apparently 
insignificant details. — The Outlook. 








THE PARTING. 


REV. ARTHUR J LOCKHART 








Oar summer days at home were sped, 
The steed was waiting at the door, 
When this my weeping father said, — 
‘* We part to meet on earth no more!”’ 


*« To meet no more!”’ Oh, knell like word 
To this sad world wherein we grieve! 
The ear may hear, as it hath heard; 
The beart refuses to believe. 


The mem rable hours, how bright, 
When thev who love together fare; 

But oh, those bowers of lost delight, 
With solitude and silence there! 


Move not so lightly, O ye years! 
Bear not 80 swift our joys away! 
We know not of regret, nor tears, 
Nor laden hearts, the while ye stay. 


And ah! those ties that first we wove! 
When life's deep roots asunder tear, 

How beats the bleeding heart of love 
In the chil! bosom of despair; — 


Bat that His balm distils like dew 
Upon us, in our drear estate, 

Whose tender mercies, ever new, 
Refase to leave us desolate! 


Then, as we went, we gazed bebind, 
Through streaming eyes, to see again 

The chastened ones, of heavenly mind, 
Who feel their woe, nor will complain. 


And through that vacant autumn day, 
The outbound train's determined roar, 
Through rock-hewn passes, seemed to 
say, — 
“To meet no mere — to meet no more!”’ 


Far from the land that gave them birth 
The band frater:al now hed flown; 
And by the r desolated hearth 
The aged parents wept alone. 


Tarice, boding heart ! 
bowed 
O’er sorrow thou couldst not foretell; 
The cloud most feared, an empty cloud, — 
The bolt unseen, the one that fell. 


this head hath 


For twas the truth my father spake; — 
Strange vision comes to e)es grown dim 

On, hapless heart! Why wilt thou ache? 
The woes of earth are not for him, 


The fire is quenched that burned at eve; 
The step is silent on the stair; 
The night-winds round the house that 
grieve 
Find love and life no longer there. 


Yet now my yearning thought inclines 
To his safe tract — by faith beguiled — 
Where that eterna! sunrise shines 
Which haunts the spirit of the child; 


Where Love and Truth and Beauty are — 
With Him —the Matchless Ore! whose 
face 
Beams lustrous asthe Morning Star; 
For is not that mv Fatner’s place? 


And he — my sire —I deem is there; 
Whose earthly songs, in memory seem 

Like some tran+cendent chorus rare, 
Some mystic music heard in dream; 


For Ais the cadence, as, of yore, 
We heard the softly soothing strain: 
‘* Here those who meet shali part no more, 
And those long parted meet again.” 


Oherryfield, Me. 





THE NEW SPANISH VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


REV. JOHN W. BUTLER, D. D. 





E are now ,ermitted to announce 
the completion of this long-ex- 
pected work. ihe American Bible So- 
ciety, in its seventy-seven yeare of val- 
uable service, has done nothing of 
greater import than the translation 
and publication of this version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Not far from 
60000 000 pe pie are speaking the 
Spavi-h language on the American 
continent. And yet, strange as ic may 
seem, the British Bible Soctety of Lon- 
don was the principal source for supply- 
ing the Binle to Spanish Am rica until 
about twenty jears ago. Even after 
the American Bible Society adopted 
its present wise and natural policy of 
giving the Word of Life to all the na- 
tions of this new world, its officers 
and agents continued not only to use 
the imperfect versions adopted by the 
London Society, but in many cases 
drew their supplies directly from its 
presses. The version most commonly 
in use till now was made by Cassiodoro 
de Reina in 1569, and revised by Cipri- 
ano de Valera in 1602, thus avtedating 
by more than forty years our Author- 
ized English Version. New editious 
of the New Testament were printed in 
Amsterdam in 1625, and again in 1708. 
But the second edition of the entie 
Bible was not issued, as far as can.be 
ascertained, till 1861, whea the British 
and Fore'g: Society took the work in 
band. A year later, Dr. Lorenzo Lu- 
vena, of Oxford, published a revised 
edition of Valera's work. It came 
from the press of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Scio 
and Amat also published versions of 
their own, but their translations were 
made from the Vulgate. 

This new version, which we now 
have, was largely the work of Rev. 
H. B. Pratt, and to him belongs the 
honor of haviog translated all of both 
Testaments from the original Hebrew 
and Greek into the Spanish. He aimed 
to ‘reproduce with the utmost fidel- 
ity the meaning of the inspired text, 
in a style so simple that the uneducat- 
ed may understand it, and so correct 
that the most fastidious critic wiil 
have no reasonable ground for fault- 
finding.” His early education and his 
later missionary w Tk in South Amer- 
ica seemed to have been a providential 
preparation of Mr. Pratt for this mon- 
umental work, to which he has devoted 








Seven faithful years. But Mr. Pratt 
was too wise to undertake the work 
alone. So, in harmony with the wish- 
es of the American Bible Society, he 
spent some two years in Mexico, where 
he had valuable assistance from mis- 
sionaries and native workers of differ- 
ent churches. Besides, he sought co- 
operation by correspondence from 
missionaries in South America. His 
constant adviser in determining the 
meaning of Old Testament Hebrew 
was Dr. Randail ©. Hall, of New York. 
Rev. J. M. Lopez-Guillen was his help- 
er in the final revision of the Spanish. 

Protestant missionaries from the 
Rio Grande all the way to Cape Hora 
will welcome gladly this new version 
of the Scriptures in the Spanish tongue 
and at the same time admire the en- 
thusiasm of the veteran translator 
who, after completing what many will 
always consider as the crowning work 
of his life, instead of *‘ resting on his 
laurels,” purposes to devote the resi- 
due of his life in personally assisting 
to circulate this precious volume 
among the millions of Mexico who are 
now living without its saving knowl- 
edge. 

Concerning the general work of the 
American Bibie Society, the editor of 
its last Annual Report says: ‘* Vari- 
ous obstacles have impeded the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures in Central and 
South America, some of which have 
passed away, while others are still 
formidable. Bitter and relentless op- 
position of the priesthood is always to 
be expected. The fanaticism of the 
peopie is aconstant element of friction. 
Iiliteracy, indifference, poverty, war, 
difliculties of travel and of transporta- 
tion, and the lack of men both able 
and wiliing for the Gospel’s sake to 
endure hardness and toil that they 
may convey the bread of life to the 
famishiog, suggest the most prominent 
reasons why the Scriptures are today 
so little known and read in the coun- 
tries referred to. There is some satis- 
faction, however, in recalling the fact 
that under such adverse circumstances 
there have been sent from the Bible 
House duri: g the past ny years to 
Cuba and Latin America 
umes of the Scriptures. The wert, 
too, is on the increase. Two-thirds of 
the whole number were issued during 
the last ten yeara, aud 76 222 during 
the year just closed. This enumera- 
tion does not include many thousand 
volumes of Madrid aud L'sbon editions 
ordered from Europe at the Society's 
expeuse.”’ 


City of Mexico. 





The East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary Once More. 


REV. A. 8. LADD 


R. EDITOR: You have been gen- 
erousin granting so much space 
for the presentagion of the needs of 
our schools. I[t is dou»tful if space in 
your columns can be put to better use. 
Once more I wish to present the needs 
of our Seminary. These are hard 
times to secure funds; local claims 
seem to be more pressing. Our people 
are not yet fully awake to the impor- 
tance and possibilities of this school. 
Its patronizing territory is considera- 
bly greater than the whole State of 
Massachusetts. The new railroad from 
Bangor to Aroostook County, just 
opened, will greatly improve the facili- 
ties for reaching Bucksport. Dr. Fer- 
nald, ex-president of the Maine State 
Coilege, who is not a Methodist, said 
to me recently that he did not know of 
another school that is doing so good a 
work according to its means. He was 
formerly a student at Bucksport, and 
has kept himself informed in reference 
to its standing andwork. Prof. J. L. 
Morse, of Evanston, said to me not 
long since that he did not know where 
men could invest their money where 
it would pay better dividends for time 
and eternity. 

Dr. Chase was urged to accept the 
presidency of a Western college, at a 
salary twice as large as he is now re- 
ceiving, only this last summer. He 
nas had similar offers repeatedly since 
he has been at the head of this school. 
If our rich men could but realiz: the 
heroic work he is doing, and how he is 
haudicapped on every haud by a lack 
of means, they would pour out their 
thousands if the times are hard. 

Miss Amanda Wilson ia recognized 
as one of the most competent teachers 
in New England. If space would per- 
mit, we would like to mention each of 
the teachers by name, and dwell upon 
their qualifications. 

The new steward Mr. Mitchell, and 
his wife are giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. 

To indicate the religious interest last 
term, let me mention this fact: The 
steward told me that there were twenty 
young men boarding in the boarding- 
house upon whom he felt at liberty to 
call to lead the morning devotions. 
Quite a large per cent. of the students 
board in clubs. Now can the value of 
such a religious atmosphere be over- 
estimated? 

Mr. Orrin Daggett, who was the 
steward at Kent's Hill when Prof. 
Chase was a teacher there, and after- 
ward filled the position at Wilbraham, 
said to me this fall that he never knew 
a man who did so much religious work 
in a personal way as did Prof. Chase. 

A school so located, and with such 
teachers, and such a record, and such 
possibilities, ought to be splendidly 
endowed, and furnished with a new 
building right away. 

An old gentleman who gave me his 
subscription of $2,000 on the annuity 
plan last summer, has recently sent an 
additional $500. Another farmer, who 
literally went into the woods of Maine 
many years ago to make him a home, 
and whose hands are calloused with 
toil, has remembered the Seminary in 
his will to the amount of $500. If 
others would do as well according to 
their means, this school would take on 





strength and power that would mean 
much for the glory of God. 

People who have not seen their way 
clear to give largely while living have 
intended todo so in their wills, but 
have neglected it too long. I noticed 
recently in the public print that in or- 
der to make the bequest of the late 
Isaac Rich to the Boston University 
legal, the pen was placed in his hand 
when dying. There are many people 
who have gone out from Maine that 
would do well to give usa lift in this 
critical hour. Friends of our Seminary, 
wherever you are, give us an out-and- 
out donation if youcan; if not, and 
you can epare something on the annu- 
ity plan, doso. And if the best that 
you candoisto leave something by 
will, don’t be superstitious and think 
that making a will will hasten your 
death. Please pray, and pray, and pay 
—and [doubt not that you will be 
forever glad you did so. 


Bangor, Me. 








THE RUMANCE AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE PASTORATE. 


REV. SETH C, CARY. 


HE last Year-Book states our 
membership as 2 442,750. What 
shouts of holy joy and triumph went 
up to heaven as, one by one, these 
were converted! How hearts swelled 
with rapture that is only known to 
those whu lead a soul from death, and 
thus hide a multitude of sins! What 
rejoicings in homes, churches, hearte, 
as well as in heaven! How all this 
added to the sum of happiness that 
thrilled human hearts! What an en- 
couragement to greater devotion, bet- 
ter service, completer confidence, as 
this divine transformation became ap- 
parent! Here is the romance of the 
ministry, the joy of the pastorate. 

But the responsibility was not far 
away. And as one by one these gave 
their names to the church, took upon 
them the holy vows, and became iden- 
tified with us, then the problem of 
their care came aleo. If the joy was 
deep and tender, who shall describe 
the obligation assumed in the nurture 
and training of all these hearts? The 
feeding of the multitude is the only 
illustration that adequately represents 
this most difficult and responsible 
work. The loaves and the fishes are 
so small, the multitude so great, that 
the need is that divine hands shall 
break the bread. The care, the in- 
struction, the guidance and the shep- 
herding are ever-present factors. The 
study to adapt, to reach, to win, to 
employ, to stimulate, to fill with a 
great purpose, to incite to worthy em. 
ulation and expanding development — 
all this is worthy of the highest effort 
of the called of God. And this has 
been freely given, without measure or 
stint or grudging. 

And yet it required only a few years 
with our migratory people, as well as 
our itinerant pastorate, in the incessant 
changing that comes to the American 
people, to lose sight of many of these 
souls whose conversion we hailed with 
such delight. Doubtless all are blame- 
worthy for the fact that so large a per 
cent. dropped out of sight and recollec. 
tion so soon. Very possibly too little 
care was exercised, too little thought 
was given to the retiring, the timid, 
and the unfortunate, as well as to 
those whose surroundings made church 
attendance difficult or impossible. But, 
whatever be the reason or the cause, 
we are confronted with the great fact 
that there are now on our church rec- 
ords, though not reported in our Min- 
u.es, the names of tens of thousands 
whose whereabouts are unknown, and 
against whose names is written ‘** gone,”’ 
‘* unknown,” ** left without letter,” or 
something else equally indefinite. And 
yet they are somewhere in our midst, 
though some have passed on to the 
country that is out of sight. 

Further, it is doubtless true that the 
most of these could be foucd if a thor- 
ough and rigid examination of records 
was made, a careful search was en- 
tered upon, and a wide correspondence 
between pastors instituted. Hereisa 
typical case: In a certain church only 
a little more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury old, and reporting about 175 mem- 
bers, the old record reveiled the names 
of fifty-six not reported in the Minutes, 
and of whom it was supposed that 
nothing was known. But a few months 
of careful investigation and inquiry 
brought to light the whereabouts of 
thirty-six, or 64 per cent. of the whole 
number, and it is expected that further 
search will increase this list. Now, 
let it be kept in mind that these fifty- 
six names were not reckoned as a part 
of the membership, and not reported 
in the Minutes; and that they repre- 
sent about 32 per cent. of the member- 
ship that was reported. 

If this is a typical case, and fairly 
represents the whole church, then we 
have these facts: There are in our 
church today (since there is no indica- 
tion that in any proper sense they have 
removed, only their whereabouts is 
unknown) a number equal to nearly 
one-third of our reported membership, 
who as really belong to us as any oth- 
ers, and yet are not counted in our 
summaries or reported in the Minutes. 
This 32 per cent. aggregates more than 
750,000 souls, over whom such rejoic- 
ing was made when they entered the 
church. It is believed that 64 per cent. 
of this immense number could be found, 
if painstaking and diligent attention 
were directed to that end, representing 
a half-million of Methodists. 

Wherefore this great loss? Are peo- 
ple converted so easily, or trained with 
80 little cost and effort, that we can af- 
ford to cast into the waste-heap a 
membership as large as some so-called 
leading denominations? It would seem 
that loyalty to Christ, to say nothing 


of a proper denominational self-re- 

spect, should incite us to look after 

these scattered sheep, and thus gather 

up the fragments, that nothing be lost. 
Reading, Mass. 
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HE Rev. Dr. Rigg would hardly be re 
garded by those who know him best a8 
a rabid revolutionist, but he has taken a de- 
parture which has created a surprise through- 
out the religious world. He has, in fact, 
attempted to introduce episcopacy in the 
modern ecclesiastical sense, which is not the 
true Scriptural sense, into the Wesleyan 
communion. Buc this innovation has been 
proposed under a curious appellation. It is 
suggested that ‘‘ separate chairmen of dis 
tricts’’ should be appointed. This clumsy 
title is jast what Dr. Johnson would have 
called cacophonous. How is it that Dissent- 
ers often seem to lack a sense of euphony? 
Toe American Methodists at the very begin- 
ning of their history felt the need of some 
sort of an episcopal pystem. They adopted 
one, and were not ashamed to call it the 
‘* Methodist Episcopal Charch.”” What Dr. 
Rigg really aime at is to make English Wes- 
leyanism a Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
he appears to dislike tosay so. Uther peo- 
ple are immediately saying it for him. 

The following isthe way in which Mr. 
Hagh Price Hughes eulogizes the new scheme 
now that the Conference committee has pro- 
nounced a decision in its favor: *‘ It is one 
of the most important legisiative reforms ever 
attempted in British Methodism. Probably 
nothing of eqaal importance in this direction 
has ever been suggested since the division of 
British Methodism into districts one hundred 
years ago. The value and importance of dis- 
trict administration bas grown continually 
during the interval, and more rapidiy than 
ever of late years. Fora long time past the 
Annual Conference has been over-burdened 
with legislative details. On the other hand, 
circuits have legitimately complained of the 
way in which circuit work bas been inevi- 
tably neglected by superintendents who have 
also held the office of district chairman. When 
departmental officers have discharged this 
duty, the practical inconvenience has not 
been so obvious, bat has been equally real. 
There have been several attempts to remedy 
this gigantic and growing evil. The obvious 
cure bas been the separation of the chairman 
of the district, or,as it is now called, the 
synod, from circuit or departmental work. 
But insuperable objections have hitherto been 
uffered to this arrangement, partly on the 
ground of expense, and partly on the ground 
that some of the small districts would not 
furnish sufficient occupation for the whole 
time of the separated chairman. These grave 
d ficulties have been entirely swept away by 
a most ingenious and statesmaplike sugges- 
tion on the part of Dr. Rigg that two or toree 
synods should be grouped into a ‘division,’ 
and that the same separated minister should 
be the chairman of every synod in the divis- 
ion.”” 

The new Methodist bishops will be thirteen 
in number. They will preside over the fol- 
lowing diocesan districts, if Dr. Rigg's pro- 
posal be carried out: 1. First London and 
E,ist Anglia; 2 Sacond London, Oxford, 
Portsmouth, and Channel Isles; 3 Third 
London and Kent; 4. Devonport and Piy- 
mouth, Cornwall and Exeter; 5 Bristol, Ba‘b, 
Cardiff, and Swansea; 6 The two Welsh dic- 
tricts; 7. Birmingham and Shrewsbury, and 
Bedford and Northampton; 8 Liverpool and 
Macclesfield; 9. Manchester and Bolton; 10. 
Halifex and Bradford, Leeds and Sheffisid; 
ll. Nottingham and Derby, Lincoln and 
Hull; 12. York, Whitby and Darlington, 
and Newcastie; 13 Carlisle, Isle of Man, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and Z stland. 

If any people should think that it is only a 
bumorous parody to call these functionaries 
bishops, let it be seriously noted that the new 
divisional chairmen will exercise greater 
power in many ways than do the bishops of 
the Anglican Church, and they will not suf- 
fer from the disabilities which American 
Methodism has infil cted upon its bishops by 
denying them the right to take part in its 
Q iadrennial Conference. Taoey will be ap- 
puinted not for life, as are the American 
Methodist bishops, but for terms of six 
years. 

No one can estimate in a prophetic manner 


what will be the effect of this change. Prob- 
ably it will increase the class importance and 
add to the social status of Methodism, while 
it will perhaps correspondingly develop the 
tendency to sacerdotalism in habits of thought 
and feeling. Prelacy was a snare which 
Wesley assiduously sought to avoid. Method- 
ism is now exposed toa new peril. — Chris- 
tian Commonwealth (Baptist), London. 








The Mercies of God. 


In his ‘*Christian Morals,”’ Sir Thomas 
Browne says: ‘‘ Annibilate not the mercies 
of God by the oblivion of ingratitude.’” He 
viewed ungrateful forgetfulness of God's 
mercies as a kind of annihilation because it 
made them to their recipient as though thoy 
had not been. Hence he said again: ‘‘ Make 
not thy head a grave, but a repository of 
God's mercies.’” Both these aphorisms are 
in harmony with Christian duty, which re- 
quires every disciple not only to keep God's 
mercies in grateful remem »rance, but also to 
‘give thanks always for ali things in the 
name of our Lora Jasus.’’ Thankfalness is 
“the still small voice of gratitade,’’ the 
spontaneous utterance of a loving heart pre- 
paring itself to take ite part in the song of 
the redeemed whom Jobn in his visions saw 
and beard giving ‘ glory and honor and 
thanks to Him that sitteth on the throne ”’ 
Hence no good mans memory is a grave, 
but a gallery filed with pictures of God's 
unoumbered mercies to him, and his heart is 
a living fountain bubbling forth songs of 
giadsome thankfulness. 





The Justice of God. 


It isan indisputable fact that the deepest, 
most obstinate cry of the human soul is for 
the right, the just and the good. ‘ The 
good,’’ it says, ‘* ought to b3; wrong and in- 
justice ought not to be.’’ Amiel asks from 
wheace this obstinate persistence came. Nat- 
ure as it reveals itself to the observation of 
men unenlightened by revelation does not 
teach it, for nature, though bountifal end 
beautifuljin some of its aspects, is not uni- 
formly and demonstrably just 
apparently pitiless when in its violent moods. 
Ite earthquakes, tornadoes, drouths, fl ods, 
and other destractive activities make no dis- 


crimination between the innocent and the 
guilty. Justice is pot visible in them 


Whence, then, came the universal feeling | 
that jastice ought to be? Amiel rightly sa s: | 
Theism alone ex- | 


** Atheism cannot tell. 
plains it. God bas put it into the humana 
soul.”” And having put it there, He will, in 
His appointed time, o:sperse the clouds that 
hide the meanings of Na‘ur: and sho # to His 
creatares that justice is, always nas deen, and 
ever will be, in all the administrations of His 
providence. 








You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn't 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler | breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass '""— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBetH Co. 


‘ y — 
A REVOLUTION IN METHODISM. | | ' 


It is ofven | 
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Our 


Cook Book 


of seventy pages, full of 
choice receipts, covering 
the whole subject from 
Soup to Dessert, will be 


Mailed Free 


to any lady sending 
stamp and address to 
CLEVELAND BakinG Powprr Co.,, 
81 & 83 Futon Sr., 
New York. 


Piease mention this paper. 





FREE. 






ty The following re- 

f markable statement 

Z to which we direct 

j special attention, is 

from a Tenn. farmer. 

My age is 63. I 

suffered intensely 

from catarrh 10 yrs., 

dry scabs formed in 

nostril s, one or bt rth 

sides stopped’ up 

EL! BROWN. continually, dryness 

and soreness of throat, hoarseness, intense 

headache, took cold easily, and had corm- 

tinual roaring, cracking, buzzing id 

singing in my ears. My hearing t» \ 

to fail, and for three years I was almost 

entirely deaf, and continu: ily vrew 

worse. Every thing I had tried, tailed. 

In despair I commenced to use the 

Aerial Medication in 1888, and the ef 

fect of the first application was simply 

wonderful. In less than five minutes 

my hearing was fully restored, and has 

beer: perfect ever since, and in a tew 

months was entirely cure: 4 of catarrh. 
ELI BROWN, Jacksbo Tenn. 


MEDICINES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TREAT- 
MENT FREE. 





To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Cat: = Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
(by express Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 

s H. Moore, M. D., Cincinnati, O 
ASTHMA @NASAL CATAPRH CURED 
By Dr. Bb.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrt Spt 


cific. Only known unfailing permane 
1 BEN treatioer 


t cure, 
re! Mair. c ately oO, 


Tf You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT | 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 











U. S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance cap receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would If they were able 


to visit our office daily. 


Send for Cirentare 


CATARRH 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


I have used two 
bottles of Ely» 
Wweam Balm ard 
consider myrealf 
cured 1 suff-rea 
20 years from ca- 
tarrh and catarrh- 
al headache, on 
thas is (he firs’ rem 
edy tha’ afforded 
lasting reltef ) 
T. Arggwsm, 145 
Lake St., Ohicago 


Le RV FEVER 


A particle is applied into ea ‘h nostril and ts agree- 
able. Price. 50 cents at Di uggists«r ty mal : 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. Nv w York. 











Don't pay money for Water. 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more L£co- 
nomical ‘han aliquid for the reason that 
it is concentrated, and house beeps rs 
wiil find it much cheaper to 

BUY 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any forelgo sub- 
stance and dissolve it themselves. 


The signature 


genuine - Ss@.n the jar 





has this 


tn blue 


RUSSES === on 30 DaysTria Trias 
Easy, durable aad 
cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send fur sealed catalogu® 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicas 


Burthe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 


$10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 


tachments and guaranteed for JU pears. Shipped any 
where on 3) aays’ trial. No money required tn ad- 
vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Fa ie — 
= uy oe = Pang ory save dealers’ and r 7 
ARGE FREE ¢ OTTAL 


Oxford ify, Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il 

















CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
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The Book Table. 


Tus Way INTO THE Hovigst. Expositions 
of the Epistie to toe Hebrews. By F. B. 
Meyer, A. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany: New York and Chicago. Price, $1. 
‘* The Way into the Holiest’’ isan addi- 

tional volame in the ‘‘ Expository Series,” 
in course of publication by the author, and 
possesses the valuable qualities of its prede- 
cessors. With acareful study of the letter 
he joins a devout and earnest temper, a spir- 
itual insight, and a facility in applying to 
the duties of the Christian life the lessons 
found embedded in the Word of God. 
Out of the abundance of the heart and the 
fullness cf sacred knowledge he writes with 
freshness and animation of style. ‘‘ There 
are two strong tendencies,’ he writes in his 
preface, ‘* flowing around us in the present 
day; the one to minimize the substitutionary 
aspect of the death of Christ; the other to 
exaggerate the importance of mere outward 
rites. To each of these the study of this 
great Epistle is corrective. We are taught 
that our Lord’s death was a sacrifice. We 
are taught, also, that we bave passed from 
the realm of shadow into that of realities.’’ 
For expounding the divine Word he possesses 
both the natural and spiritual equipment. 
He understands at the same time the Bible 
and the human heart, and is skillful in 
turning the light of the one upon the 
darkness and difficulties of the other. Ur- 
like some learned commentators, he meets 
men where they live. 

Tue Boy Jesus AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son: New York. Price, 
$1 75. 

Dr. Taylor is one of the most popular 
preachers in the American pulpit. He 
contrives to put a large amount of Biblical 
matter into his sermons, many of them 
furnishing good illustrations of expository 
preaching. The preacher is never lost in the 
abundance of his material; he brings order 
into it, and becomes earnest in his presenta- 
tion of the truth. Ualike those of many 
popular preachers, his sermons bear the 
severe ordeal of print. They abound in 
choice and practical thought, which reads 
extremely well. For this reason his sermons 
have been greatly liked for devotional read- 
ing. They are both intellectual and warm; 
they inform the understanding and kindle 
the heart. The leisure secured by withdrewal 
from the pulpit bas been well employed in 
arranging these twenty-three discourses for 
the press. Instead of speaking to a 
thousand people in Broadway Tabernacle, 
he will in this new form, it may be, speak to 
twenty thousand devout and interested 
readers. In the book, too, he will have 
the more exclusive attention, and will en- 
gage the attention in those quiet bours 
when the mind is open to receive truth. 
Many of his topics are fresh and suggestive, 
as: ‘The Boy Jesus,” ‘The Silence 
of Jesus,’ ‘‘Satan’s Estimate of Human 
Nature,” ‘‘The Interpreting Influence cf 
Time,’ and ‘‘ The Irrepressible in Christian 
Testimony.”’ 

Tue Barbary Coast. By Henry M. Fieid. 
With iuustrations. Cnaries Scribner’s 
Sons: New York. Price, $2. 

The ambition and valor of France have 
annexed the Barbary States to Europe, 
and the travelerin the south of Europe is 
tempted to swing around through the high- 
lands of Morocco and Algeria. Dr. Field 
passed from Gibraltar to Tangier on the 
African coast, thence to A/giers, and after a 
sniff of the desert air at Biskra, he went to 
Constantine and Tanis, near the site of 
ancient Carthage. The author's narrative is 
instructive as well as entertaining, lighted 
up as it is by cescriptions of natural 
scenery and salient views of the earlier 
history of the country, Roman, Car- 
thaginian, Christian and Saracen. In 
his various chapters the reader learns ajl 
about the countries described. For ir- 
stance, when he comes to Carthage he de- 
scribes the locality and revives the history 
of the founding, the corquest, the destrac- 
tion. He dweils lovingly on the history and 
influence of Augustine, ‘‘ the last great man 
of Africa,”’ honored alike by Catholic and 
Protestant, and inflaential above a:most any 
other name in the generations of men. He 
was the Aristotle of the Western Church. 
He discusses, at some length, the desert 
problem. The interior of the Sahara is 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea level, 
making it impossible to flood the desert from 
the Atlantic. The railroad project for fifteen 
hundred miles across the desert to Senegam- 
bia, the engixeers thought feasible; and, in- 
deed, the road is built to the edge of the 
desert at Biskra. The fifteen hundred 
miles beyond, through a waterless, tree 
less desert, isthe problem. The very mag 
nitude of it is appalling, though not absc- 
lutely beyond the possibilities of modern 
engineering and wealth. France is ready 
to undertake the task to bind Senegambia 
and Algeria together by bands of iron. 


Sxy Wonpers. By W.W. Ramsay. Lee 

& Shepard: Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

The most astounding marvel of nature is 
the sky. ‘If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years,’’ says Waldo 
Emerson, ‘‘how would men believe and 
adore; and preserve, for many generations, 
the remembrance of the city of God which 
had been shown! But every night come out 
those envoys of beauty and light the universe 
witb their admonishing smile.’ Oar famil 
iarity deacens the sense of their beauty and 
marveloussess, and men pass under their 
light without observing the great glory 
of the Lord, open to the peasant as to the 
prince, without money or price. Dr. Ramsay, 
the popular pastor of Tremont Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Boston, in this 
attractive little volume of 66 pages, er- 
deavors to draw attention to the wonders 
of the sky. The matter was first used on 
the platform, and was so favorably received 
by the public that the author bas been in- 
duced to give it this more permanent form. 
The subject is presented with good taste 
and judgment. The style is elegant, and the 
more striking features of astronomy are 
given in a way to be appreciated by the 
common mind. The author studies the 
marvelous aspects of the heavens, the comets, 
the stellar universe, and the planets of the 
solar system, sweeping from star to star with 
the utmost ease and familiarity, and giving 
us sloog the trip vivid descriptions of 
whaisoever is curious and grand in those 
elevated and illuminated regions. The 
reader, we are sure, will regard it as one 
of the most choice of popular science books. 
It is a good volume for spare-minute, as well 
as consecutive, reading. 


A Spinstger’s LEAFLETs. ‘* Wherein is 
written the history of her ‘Door-step 
Baby.’ A fancy, which in time be- 
came a fact, and changed a life.” By Alyn 
Yates Keith. LIilustrated with half tone 
vignettes. Lee & Snepard: Boston. 

This fancy sketch lays bare the character 
of the village folk, and even penetrates the 
deeper principles of human nature. The 
lone woman becomes an instructive study, 
revealing qualities which beiong to large 
classes of individuals. The longing and 
reaching after motherhood — an ineradicabie 
instinct in the heart of a true woman — 
forms a turning point which leads through 


years of hope, tenderness and ambition 
to a totally umexpected climax. With no 
child of her own, the maiden found 
another upon whom her effections and 
hopes concentrated. The history of the 
‘*Old Maid and Baby” has lessons of deep 
import for mothers. The touches of the 
author in word painting are like a succe:- 
sion of delicate water-colors. The beauty of 
the text is heightened by the delicacy of the 
illustration and binding. 


PHoroGraPxy INpDooRs AND Out: A Book 
for Amateurs. By Alexander Black. 
Houghton. Mifflin & Company: Boston 
anc New York. Price, $1.25. : 
Photography is a science; it is also a pop- 
ular hobby cf the day. The use of the 
camera is a favorite amusement with an 
increasingly large number of people. Every- 
body takes photographs. Hence, whether 
for the use of those devoted to science or to 
amusement, there is need of a book famil- 
jarly explaining the principles of phc- 
tography, especially as this involves a 
knowledge of optics and chemistry. Such 
a book Mr. Black has given us. The 
main parts first appeared in the form of 
articles in various magazines, and are now 
brought together in book form. The volume 
opens with a sketch of the origin and progress 
of the science, giving a view of Daguerre’s 
stroggles and triumphs, and the various 
processes employed in developing photog- 
raphy, down to the present hour. The 
camera, with its various attachments and 
processes of working, is described, and 
the mystery of taking pictures is fuily 
brought out. Any one who wishes to under- 
stand photography will find thie little book 
an admirable help. The illustrations make 
clear all parts of the description. 


Wuen We Were Litttze. By Mabel 8. 
Emery. With Iliustrations by Kdith N. 
Clark. Universalist Publishing House: 
Boston. Price, $l. 

This small and elegantly bound volume cf 
fifteen brief chapters contains descriptions 
and incidents of very early life. The old 
home, the domestic scenes, the early expe- 
riences with the dog, cat and horse, a taste 
of school, the going to church, and especially 
the great day of Thanksgiving, with its 
accompaniments of turkey and plum puad- 
ding, are included in the rehearsals. The 
incidents are given in a fine style, and 
there is judgment in the selection cf inci- 
dents. It is a delighifal little volume on 
child life by one who knows how to write 
of it. 


A STRING oF AMBER BEaDs. 
Evarts Hoiden (** Amver’’). Charies H. 
Kerr & Co.: Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 
Small as this volume is, is contains sixty- 
four chapters. Of course the chaptors are 
short, hardly ever occupying more than 
two pages, in large and open type. 
The book contains a variety of thoughts, 
expressed in good form, thougo seldom 
crisp. The chapter often contains a brief 
comment on some trite saying or current re- 
mark. ‘I Didn't Think,’ ‘*Mind Yoar 
Own Business,’’ “Shut In,’’ and a ‘‘ Man- 
nish Woman ”’ are samples of titles. It isa 
book for random reading. 


By Martha 





Reviews and Magazines. 

— Harper's for January opens with a poem 
entitled, ‘‘My Golden-Haired Laddie,’’ by 
Margaret E. Sangster. The tint plate of 
mother and child, from a drawing by Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood, furnishes a frontispiece. 
George du Maurier contributes the first part 
to a lively story entitled, ‘‘Trilby.”’” W. St. 
Chad Boscawen draws attention to ancient 
archwology in the East. Germain Baptst 
gives some account of the appearance of 
** Captain Napoleon Bonaparte at Toulon,’ 
in 1793. Dr. W. E. Griffis furnishes farther 
eviaence of ‘‘The Datch I: fluence in New 
England,’ in harmony with the claims of 
Mr. Campbell. Brander Matthews gives a 
fresh insialment of his ‘‘ Vignettes of Mar- 
hattan’’ in ‘‘A Midsummer Midnight.” 
Edwin Lord Weeks tries his hand in trave; 
sketches on the route ‘From Ispahan to 
Kurrachee.’’ He uses the brush as well as 
tne pen. Brief stories will be found in 
William McLennan’s, “As Told to his 
Grace;’’ ‘‘ A Royal Marriage,’’ by Gora!- 
dine Bonner; and ‘‘ Balaam and Pedro,’’ by 
Owen Wister. In an able article ‘* The Mis- 
sion of the Jews’’ is described. ‘ The 
Bread and-Batter Qauestion’’ is Janius Henri 
Browne's account of the economic conditions 
following tne war. (Harper & Brothers: 
New York.) 


—In the Westminster Review for Decem- 
ber, always able and instructive, W. R. Sullt- 
van considers ‘‘ The H ly Office and Liberal 
Catholicism.” W. H. Gleadell gives a de- 
scription and estimate of “Zola and his 
Work.’” ‘*Hard Labor in the Hospitais,’’ 
and ‘*The Scotsman as a Householder,” 
are the titles of two other articles. The reac- 
er will not fail to read the paper by Hagh H. 
L. Bellot, on the ‘‘ Osigin and Evolation of 
Property in Land.”’ It is the old root at 
which Sir Henry Maine and Henry George 
have been pulling fora long while. (Leor- 
ard Scott Pub. Co.: New York.) 


— One of the most beautifal souvenirs of 
the World’s Fair isthe Christmas Number of 
Sun and Shade, which presents in twelve 
plates twenty-three exquisite views in the 
White City under the generic name, ‘‘ The 
Court of Honor.” The plates are from pho- 
tographs taken by Mr. Ernest Kdwards, 
president of the Photogravare Company, 
who visited Chicago for the express purpose. 
A new artistic title-frontispiece was prepared 
for this number. Views are given of the Ad- 
ministration Building, Agricultural Building, 
Machinery Hall, the Colonnade, Electrical 
Building, Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building, Statue of the Republic, the North 
Canal, McMonnies Fountain, the Peristyle, 
etc. The price of this number is $1. (New 

York Photogravure Company: 137 West 
234 St , New York.) 

— Scribner's for January has for a frontis- 
piece a portrait, ‘‘The Fifer,” selected by 
Philip Gilbert Hamertoa from ‘Types of 
Contemporary Painting.’’ The painter was 
Edward Manet, of whom a fall page por- 
trait is given with Hamerton’s article. Mari 

on Crawford gives kis concluding paper on 
« Constantinople,”’ with illustrations by Ed 

win Lord Weeks. Bliss Perry, in ‘‘ An In- 
corrigible Poet,”’ g:ves @ delightful sketch of 
Philander Atkinson. John Drew contrib- 
utes an article on ‘‘The Actor,”’ being the 
sixth in the series on ‘‘ Men’s Occupations.” 
G. W. Cable furnishes another chapter to 
his story of ‘‘John March, Southerner.” 
Frederick Keppel has an illustrated article 
on “Sir Joshua Reynolds.” A. L. Lewis 
endeavors to locate the Exodus in Egyptian 
history. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop contrib- 
utes an article on ‘‘ Webster's Reply to 
Hayne, and his General Methods of Prepara- 
tion.”’ “« Stories in Stone from Notre Dame,” 
is striking in its illustrations. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York.) 


— Popular Science Monthly for January 
contains fifteen articles, treating matters 
most current in science. The leading paper, 
by Prof. E. P. Evans, on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Tribal Society,’’ is en important stady of 
primeval society. Prof. Mivart considers 
the evolution of P.of. Huxley. L. E. War- 





ren treats of ‘‘ Speech for Deaf Children; ’”’ 


Frank Cramer, the ‘‘ Logical Methods in Bi- 
ology;’’ Barton H. Wise, ‘‘ The Inventive 
Industry of the South.”” M. J. Fleury con- 
siders the past and future of aluminum. 
The portrait of Eliscé Reclus forms the front- 
ispiece, and Helen M. Zimmern gives a sketch 
of the life and opinions of the great French 
scientist. (D. Appleton & Company: New 
York.) 


— The January Ohaufauquan abounds in 
valuable material, most of it in the regular 
reading courses for which Chautauqua bas 
provided. In the general readings, however, 
taere are some good papers. (Theodore L. 
Fiood: Meadville, Pa.) 

— The Fortnightiy Review for December 
contains ten valuabie articles. A. F. Siive- 
king gives some unedited letters of Kets, 
the Eaglish poet. A. R. Wallace continues 
‘* The Ice Age and Its Work,”’ the formation 
of cakes being the special topic in the arti- 
cle. Frederick J. Mars gives an interesting 
and instructive article on ‘“‘A South Sea 
Island and Its Peopie.”” Tne reader will not 
pase unread the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Gounod,” 
the musical artist, by Mile. de Bovet and M. 
Widar, or the article of W. 8. Lilly on “ Self- 
Government ’’ —a criticism especially on the 
United States. (Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company: New York.) 

— Music for December contains ten or a dcz- 
en articles, three of which the lover of music 
will not fail toread: Prof. Van Cleve con- 
tinues hie highly instructive exhibit of the 
d fliculties under which the blind become 
musicians. Edward Baxter Perry considers 
the value of mecbanical devices in pianoforte 
practice. Emil Liebling has a breezy and live- 
ly opening on the ** Pianoforte Works of Rob 
ert Schumann.’ The editorial on ‘* Church 
Music”’ will be read with interest, as also 
the biographical sketch of the illastrious 
Verdi. (Music Magazine Pablishing Com- 
pany: Chicago.) 

— The December Arena opens the ninth 
volume, and contains a list of fifteen valua- 
ble articles. Stinson Jarvis leads in ‘‘ The 
Ascent of Life; or Psychic Laws and Forces 
in Natare.’’ Prof. William Sanday, one of 
the ablest Biblical scholars in England, de 
fines the aims and methods of the Higher 
Criticism. The aim is simply to find out the 
dates of the books of the Bible, and incident- 
ally the authors of the books. Asa criticism 
it has nothing to do with the question of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. In England, he 
Claims that the criticism has triamphed with- 
Out damage to the Bible asa revelation from 
God. John Davis writes of the ‘‘ Bank of 
Venice; ’’ Dr. Hansoldt of the ‘* Wonders of 
Hindoo Magic; ’’ and Dr. Douglass on ** The 
Money Standard of the Uaited States.”” Dr. 
J.R. Cocke writes of the practical applica- 
tion of hypnotism in modesn medicine; 
Thomas L. Brown considers the essenca of 
rent and its plac; in the distribation of 
wealth; and George C. Kalley gives a South- 
ern view of the financial situation: The cur- 
rency must ba stable, and gold and silver 
must enter intoit. (The Arena Publishing 
Company: Boston.) 


— The Biblical World is conducted by W. 
R. Harper as a continuation of the Old and 
New Testament Student, and is a careful and 
safe advocate of the Higher Criticism. in 
the December issue Dr. E. C. Bissell dis- 
proves the position of the rationalistic critics 
that Gen. 21: 19-21 is a duplicate of Gen. 16: 
5-14. Prof. Beecher deals with ** Paul’s visit 
to Jerusalem.’’ Tobere are various other ar 
ticles of interest, besides many interesting 
notes. (University Press: Chicago.) 








Obituaries, 





Green. — Addison Green died in Ray- 
muuu, N. H., Oct. 9, 1893, aged 54 years. 
Bro. Green was cooverted in tae autum : of 
1888, and unitéd with tne M. E. Churc: in 
tois place. He was a faithfal man, an cffi 
cial member of the church he loved and faicr- 
fully served. He was robust, but that fata) 
disease, typhoid pneumonia, did its work 
quickly, aad he died after a short illness. He 
was divinely sustained during his great suf 
ferings, and died in the biessed hope of eter- 
nal life. 

He .eaves a widow and two daughters, sor- 
rowing, yet comforted, and sustained by di- 
vine grace, M. T. GiLuey. 





Morrill. — Died, in Hallowell, Me., Oct. 
15, 1893, Sarah E. Morrul, widow of Capt. 
Geo. O. Morrill. aged 80 years, 10 months 
and 11 days. 

Mrs. Morrill was tobe mother of the wife of 
Rev. L. H. Bean, of the Maine Conference. 
Two other cnildren still survive her — Geo. 
O. Morrill, cf Hailowell, and Mrs. Lydia J. 
Bean, of Augusta. Her last iliness was brief 
and found ber in a state of mind in which she 
Gesired to ‘‘ depart and be with Christ whico 
is far better."” Peacefully as the infant her 
last hours passed uutiliife’s little day w 
lost in a blessed eternity. E. 


Colby.— Rev. Joseph Colby, a superar- 
Dusted member of the Maine Conference, 
died at his residence in Goruam, Sept. 6, 
1893, after a long and painfal illness. He was 
born in Tamworth, N. H., Dec. 30, 1812. 

In 1841 be was soundly converted, and be- 
came ap active memoer of the M, &. Church. 
He soun felt it bis duty to preach; and the 
next year afier his conversion received a li- 
cease as local preacher. At thirty-two years 
of age, although he was favorably situated 
in life as @ prosperous business man, with a 
family growing up around him, he felt he 
must give himself wholly up to the ministry; 
and was received on probation in the Maine 
Conference in 1844. Without especial theo- 
logical training, his fervent piety, sound 
Scriptural doctrine and ready command of 
correct language, made him an acceptable 
preacher; while his genial, cheerful spirit 
“Dd upright aeportment rendered him a pop 
ular pastor. He was determined to bring 
only beaten oil into the sanctuary; and there 
fore studied diligently to make himself an 
able minister of the Word. 

Commenciog his munistry on country 
charges, he soon won his way to the first city 
appointments. His fervid zeal, deep piety 
and cultured talents made him widely known 
through tne Conference. He was stationed 
at Gardiner, Augusta, and Chestnut Street, 
Portlaud, before ne served ten years as pre- 
siding elder on the three districts. He was 
elected delegate to the General Conference of 
1864 at Philadelphia and of 1868 at Chicago. 
Daring the war be served as chaplain in the 
army uoder Gen. Butier. Returning to Maine 
he resumed h's pastoral work. After having 
been in\the effective ranks thirty-seven years he 
took @ supernumerary relation, in 1881, on 
account of his failing health, and five years 
after, in 1886, he was returned as a superan- 
nuate. 

Bro. Colby was married, in 1834, to Miss 
Almeda Ballard, who was a most ¢fficient 
helper in his religious lifes andin his work as 
aminister. To her biessed inflaence and 
courageous service he attribated a large share 
of nis ministerial success. Five of their 
family of six children survive; and to them 
was granted the sad privilege of soothing the 
last days of their respected father. Sister 
Colby died Nov. 25, 1878. In 1882 he mar. 
ried Miss Melinda M. MvLaniels, who proved 
herself an affsctionate companion by her un- 
wearied care during all the months of his 
severe sickness. She has been an example 
of unselfish devotion, sacrificing her health 
for his comfort. 

Tae jast year of his sickness was attended 
with great suffering, but he regarded his pain 
@ test of bis faith, and often repeated, ‘I 
have fougot a good fight. I have kept the 
faith;’’ and then, grasping the hand of his 
pastor, he said, *‘ 1 do want to be among the 
number who have finished their course and 
kept the faith.’’ His prayer was granted and 
he bas received the crown of righteousness. 

His funeral was attended by several mom- 
bers of the Conference, who made suitable re- 
marks on the occasion. The principal ad 
dress was given by Rev. D. B. Randall, D. D. 
A large congregation was present, inciuding 
the leading business men of Gorham and ad 
joining towns. The remains were laid at 
rest in Evergreen Cemetery, Deering. ° 





Blake. — Henry R., son of John W. and 
Marios Blake, and grandson of Rev. H. F. 
A. Patterson, died in Portiand, Me., Dec. 12, 
aged 25 years and 7 months. 

Hie disease was of the lungs. Through 
nearly three months 4¢ was a most quiet and 
patient sufferer His character was one of 
remarkable beauty. Uprightness, faithful 
Dese, gentioness, were marked features in h‘s 
—— life. He was like bis sainted mother. 

ba Patterson, who passed to her heaver- 
ly inneritance three years ago. 

All that love could devise of tender nursing 
was the ministry of an only sister. To this 
tister, twu re anda father, this early 
death isa great sorrow. aged grand- 
father feels and mourns afresh the loss of bis 
gracious Martha; but he hears anew the 
heavenly words spoken to that other Martha: 
**] am the resurrection and the life; be that 
believeth in me, though be were dead, yet 
snall he live, and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.”” W. H. H. 


Peirce.— Mrs. Amanda M. Peirce was 
born in Swansea, Mass., in 1816, and died at 
her nome in New Bedford, April 3, 1893, 
aged 77 years. 

Her parents, John and Mary Chace, were 
converted under the preaching of Jesse Lee, 
at a meeting held at their own home in 1797, 
and from that time until the circuit became a 
station that home was the place for Methoc- 
ist services. By these influences the entire 
a of eleven chilaren became members o: 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Peirceand her busband,J. L. Peirce, 
joined the Foursh St. M.E. Courca of New 
Bedford under the pastorate of A. U. Swit- 
erton, in 1834. In 1853 she was lefta wid 
ow with seven children,to whom she was a 
most tender and devoted mother. She was 
devotedly attached to her church, as was 
seen by her presence, her gifts, and whatso 
ever her hand found to do. 

A few days before her death, when her 
children were gathered about her, she said: 
** All through my life I have trusted the 
promise, ‘1 will never leave thee, norsforsake 
thee,’ and I have found it trae.”’ As she bad 
found God a friend, so she became a friend 
to all. The poor blessed her for gifts, the 
sick for untiring service, while the intemper 
ate aroused her to active sympathy with 
temperance reform. 

Mrs. Peirce was the last but one of the 
eleven children trained in that Methodisi 
home. The last, Mrs. Clarissa G. Cory, of 
New Bedford, has within afew days joined 
the others, and in the presence of God com- 
pletes the transfer of the family. 


B. F. Stmon. 


Lane. — Elizabeth Greenlaw was born at 
Deer lsie, Me., Feb. 26, 1812, and died at 
Rockport, Me., Nov. 8, 1893 

Nov. 7, 1829, she was married to Benjamin 
Lane. They were biessed with eight chil- 
dren, four of whom are still living. 

Sister Lane moved to Rockport many years 
ago, and has ever since been a devout and 
faitofal member of the Methodist Crurch. 
She was possersed of a quiet and peacefal 
spirit. Her testimonies were much enjoyed, 
and all had full confidence in her sincerity. 
Her last days were full of hope, peace and 
joy. it was a benediction to visit her sick- 
room. Her surviving children are living io 
the same old faith. 

We miss this old saint from earth, but 
we expect a grand reunion in a better world. 
This charch bas lost six members during the 
year. We are giad there is a church tri- 
umphant for them to goto. We know of no 
betier transfer. W. W. Ocier. 


Manley — Phebe Manley, widow of the 

late Howsrd Manley, and sister of the lave 
Rev. Ebene zar Biake, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. . F. Hayward, West 
Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 9, 1893, im the 921 
year of her age. 
From coiiunood she was the sut jact of 
deep religious convictions, but her extreme 
self-distrust deterred her from making a put- 
lic profession of religion till 1867, when she 
was bap ized and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Cochesett, where she re- 
tained her membership till her death. The 
same want of confidence which characterized 
her earlier life sabdued the religions enjoy- 
ments of her later years. With the waning of 
her physical strength her mental! powers were 
impaired, but in her lucid hours her religious 
trust was manifest. For many months her 
daughter and granddaughters ministered to 
ber with loving bands, till quietly and peace- 
fally she fell asleep. E. 


Cobleigh. — Mrs. Charlotte M. Cobleigh, 
widow uf «we late Rev. Nelson E. Cobieigb, 
D. D., died in great peace at her home in 
Athens, Tenn., Oct. 12, 1893. 

Miss Charlotte M. Simmons was boro 
April 2, 1826, in Springfield, Mass. She was 
tae eldest of six chiluren — tive daughters ard 
one son. Ali lived to aduit and married life. 
and except one sister all survive the subje t 
of this stetch. Mis: Simmons attenced Wes- 
leyan Academy at Wiloraham. Daring ths 
scaool life she formed the acquaintance of 
Nelson E. Cob eigh, a student of the same ir- 
stitution. After the completion of Mr. Cob- 
leigh’s college course in Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, this a qasiptance ripened into marriage. 
Aug. 1, 1844. The life and labor of this nobe 
woman is before the church in the life and 
history of her husband, who died Feb. 1, 
1874, at Atlanta, Ga. After bis death Mrs. 
Cobleigh spent several years with her eldest 
son in Cleveland and Warren, Ohio, return- 
ing to Athens in 1879, where she lived almost 
continuously until she went to heaven. 

Her life was a model of religious enthusi- 
asm. Always bounded by good jadgment 
but stimulated by the ont-reaching of a sorl 
wholly forgetful of self in the interest «f 
others, neither in home nor church life was 
her convenience consulted when help was 
needed which sacrifice upon her part coaid 
render. For nearly twenty years of widow- 
hood she lived by stricteconomy. And yet 
her hand was ever open as if supplied by a 
bounty. Oae instance will be pardonable 
here. Some years since Bishop Warren and 
the writer were making an effort to start the 
building of a Methodist Ep scopal Church and 
University Chapel in Atnens, but it was very 
difficult. Mrs. Cobleigh had just received, 
from the Holston Conference, of which her 
late husband was a member when he died, 
the meagre sum of $25 as her allowance 
from the superannuated fand. While we 
were talking on the corners of the town 
quite discouraged with the outlook, Mrs. 
Cobleigh came up, and placing that $25 in the 
hand of the writer said, ‘‘ Here is my sub 
scription tothe newchurch. It is ali I have 
got, but we must have a newchurch.’’ The 
new church enterprise went forward from 
that hour. 

Cobleigh Seminary in Japan is the direct 
result of the out-reaching soul and open hand 
of this devoted woman. The burden of years 
and increasing weakness could only bedim, 
not blot out, her burning zeal to plan and 
work for the Master. An angel of domestic 
devotion, a heroine in sacrifice and toil, a 
prophetess in planning for His work, Sister 
Cobleigh will ever live in her words and ways 
in the minds of those who knew her. 


L. B. CALDWELL. 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


IN THE 
Gouty Diathesis, Bright's Disease 
of the Kidneys, etc. 


Washington, D.C., 
Surgeon-General 


U. 8. Army (retired), formerly Professor 
of Diseases of the mind and nervous sys. 
tem in the University of New York, etc.. 
‘» I have for some time mace use uf the 
Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of + flec- 
tions of the nervous system compli- 
cated with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys or with a Gouty Dia‘heri-: 
The results have been eminently satis- 
factory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite remedy with me in like 
cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 
better than any extemporaneous solution of 
the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better 
borne by the stomach. 1 al vw ofien pre- 
scribe 10 1D Lhuee cases of Cerebral Hyper- 
aemia resulting from over-m-uial wo kK 
-- in which the condition called Nerv- 
ous Dyspepsia «xista — and generaily 
with marked benefit.’’ 


G. Halstead Boyland,A. M..M.0.,°/ 17e - 
Paris and University of Leipzig, former- 
ly professor in the Baltimore Medical 
College, says: *‘ In Brigh?’s Disease of 
the Kidneys, acute or chronic, Buffalo 
Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, is, in my 
experience, without a rival, whether in 
the Parenchymatous form ur Interstitial 
Nephritis. la cases in which the Albu- 
men in the Urine reached as high as 50 
per cent. [ have known it under a 
course of this Water to gradually di- 
minish and finally disappear. At tre 
same time other alayming symptoms 
were relieved, and the sufferers re- 
stored to comfortable health. 

‘* The best results which [ have wit- 
nessed from any remedy in Sup essed 
Gout, Rheumatic Goutand a!l Gouty and 
Rheumatic affections have been from 
this water; and in every case of dis- 
ease having its origin in a Uric Acid 
Diathesis it isa remedy of unsurpassed 


excellence.” 

Professor of Anatom 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, and Materia Medica 
in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

‘*T feel no hesitancy whatever in 
saying thatin Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, ava 
in al) diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, | 
know of no remedy at al! comparable 
to Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2 
[te eflects are marked in csusing a ois- 
appearance of Albumen from the urine 
In a single case of Bright's Disease of 
the Kidneys I witnessed decided bene- 
ficial resuits from its use; and from its 
action in this case I should have great 
confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease.”’ 


Water for Sale by all Druggists, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 

Virginia. 


Dr.William A.Hammond, 
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ANTI-HIGHER CRITICISM, 


8. Bisnop, D. D., D. B. Ty LER, 
WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, D. D. 
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THE HOLY WAITING 


» The Christian's 
« Meditation and 


Size, 5 1-2 by 4 inches. 
Murocer, full gilt, postpaid, 75cts.; Purple Cloth, 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES FOR 189 


lesson, it will give it to you. 


fal teacher. 


396 pages. 116 [llustrations. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 


D. D., Prot. E. F STROETER, Ph. D., Prot, J.8. STIFLER, D. D 
Edited and eompiled by Rev. L. W. MUNHALL. 
pers delive:ed at the Blole Co. ference at Asbury Park N.J., Aug. 18, 1893, 


Large 12mo, beautifally bound in black and gold, 354 pp., $1.50. 
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or Testimony to the Infallibility of the Bible, By Prof. 
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TWO, YET ONE. 

I; has been said that **‘ Love is the 
losing of the heart in God, while hu- 
mility is the losing of the will in God.” 
They are, of course, scarcely more 
than different forms of the same 
thing —the entire deyotement of the 
indivisible self. The affections and 
volitions are inseparably connected. 
But it is exceedingly profitable for 
us to pay special regard to the will 
side because that is where we most 
closely touch practical life and where 
we are the least likely to be de- 
ceived. Nothing is more beautiful or 
more essential than humility. Like an 
artesian well, the deeper the boring 
the fuller the flow. Like the caissons 
ofa bridge pier, we must sink lower 
and lower till we reach bed rock before 
a noble and lofty structure can safely 
be erected. Like a tree, the further 
down go the roots the higher up may 
spread the branches. ‘ He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” Well 
do the Moravians insert in their Lit- 
any: ‘*From the unhappy desire of 
becoming great, preserve us, gracious 
Lord!” 








THREE, YET ONE. 


The three H’s whose possession en- 
sures a person’s happiness have been 
said to be these — Health, Holiness, and 
a Headpiece. Or, to phrase it a little 
difterently, they may be set forth as 
three S’s — Sanctity, Soundness of 
body, and Sageness. However worded, 
the thought is important and plain. 
Manisaunit. Neither the spiritual, the 
intellectual, nor the physical, can be 
neglected without loss, and a deficiency 
in either department essentially de- 
tracts from the man’s wholeness and 
strength. He who lacks at neither 
point has bliss indeed. He alone is 
the perfect man. The three depart- 
ments are 80 ingeparably united to 
make up the one complete person that 
it is idle to treat them as though dis- 
connected or to forget how profoundly 
they influence each other. President 
Mark Hopkins, whose instructions to 
the senior class were so long the glory 
of Williams College, always began his 
teaching with anatomy and physiology, 
counting that the base of the pyramid 
on which must be raised the structure 
of the intellectual and moral and re- 
ligious. His firm belief was that 
physiology is the foundation for 
psychology, and that the study of 
the mental and moral life must 
be developed from the study of the 
physical. 

Dr. Josiah S:rong, in his most recent 
and admirable volume, ‘‘ The New 
Era,” emphasiz2s the same point, 
showing that ‘' the physical, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual are so wonderfully 
interlaced in man that society cannot 
be fully saved in any one of the three 
until it is saved in all;” that, ** other 
things being «qual, the more nearly 
normal the physical life is, the more 
nearly normal will be the intellectual 
and spiritual life.” Science has re- 
vealed an interdependence of body, 
mind, and soul that did not use 
to be dreamed of. The physical exerts 
on the spiritual most subtle and pow- 
erful influences for good or ill. Nor 
can religion and culture be so en- 
tirely parted as some have thought. 
Each is concerned with the entire 
man, and each is necessary to the 
perfection of the other. The growth 
of the higher is closely connected with, 
and more or less limited by, the 
growth of the lower. Keen students 
of humanity have become fully aware 
that great mental or spiritual growth 
is not possible where there is a 
low cerebral development. It is also 
equally true and important that the 
laws of our entire nature are ex- 
pressions of the divine will, and that 
perfect obedience to the will of God 
inciudes obedience to all the laws of 
life in all relations and all activities. 
Surely His commandment is exceeding 
b-oad, and the scope of complete com- 
pliauce therewith who can compass? 
Our responsibility indeed is relieved by 
our ignorance and inability, but the 
delicate question as to how far our 
ignorance is absolutely unavoidable 
and our inability really total —a 

/ 


qaestion very difficult if mot impossi- 
ble to settle — may well cause thought- 
ful minds, however intensely devout, 
to pause long before making profession 
of perfection. 








THE DIGNITY OF SUFFERING. 


There is an ennobling quality in 
suffering. Pain, trial, discipline, be- 
reavement — these are the experiences 
which write lines of spiritual dignity 
and strength upon human faces, which 
deepen and sweeten human hearts, and 
make life silently serious and pur- 
poseful. 

Even physical suffering has a dig- 
nifying power. Who does not feel 
touched with a sense of reverence and 
huwility in the presence of one who 
lies in bodily pain or weakness? Note 
the face that is thinned and scored by 
years of physical suffering. What a 
strange, sweet nobility it has! 
Pain’s refining chisel has been at work 
there. Though the outlines of an in- 
valid’s face lack the rounded beauty 
of health, they possess another and 
more abiding kind of beauty — that 
which grows out of the fortitude and 
the patience and the love and the faith 
of long years of physical suffering and 
dependence. The kings and queens of 
the sick-chamber are nobler oftentimes 
than the kings and queens of courts. 
There is that which unconsciously 
moves one to uncover the head, al- 
most to bend the knee, in the wards of 
a hospital. Stretched on these white 
cots are the brave children of the house 
of pain. They are fighting grand but 
silent battles — battles which demand 
all the courage and the endurance and 
the faith of which humanity is capable. 
Theirs is a true bravery, a true dig- 
nity, a true nobility. 

But there is a still greater dignity 
in spiritual suffering. ‘The soul which 
has been wounded by disappointment, 
stricken by bereavement, torn by 
trial, assailed by misconcep‘ion, 
crushed by the sense of sin, even in 
the depth and darkgess of its suffering 
is nobler and stronger and more god- 
like than when it basked in life’s sun- 
shine. Out of that pain and sorrow 
God is fashioning something finer and 
purer than common metal; and the 
dignity, the nobility, of the Divine 
process writes itself upon that which 
is purified. The outcast, in the pain 
and tears of his degradation, is the 
man to be profoundly pitied rather 
than to be blamed. The greatness of 
his suffering serves to dignify him. 
Through pain and tears God is seek- 
ing to restore His image in that heart. 








THE GENUINE RELIGION. 


Man is born with religious aptitudes, 
instincts and tastes; and a creature so 
endowed will have a religion. A world, 
or even a nation, of atheists is impos- 
sible; the religiousness of man’s nat- 
ure will assert itself. The danger is 
not that man will be irreligious, but 
that he will be mis-religious; not that 
he will be without a religion, but 
that he will accept a false instead of 
the genuine religion. 

Genuine religion is both internal and 
external; it is an inward life manifest- 
ing itself in external conduct. No re- 
ligion is genuine in which either of 
these factors is wanting. To inaure 
the true religion there must be the life 
of God in the soul of man, and the 
only guarantee of its existence within 
is the effects it produces in the outer 
world. ‘* By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” In religion, the controlling 
factor is inward and hidden from the 
naturaleye. The form does not create 
the life; the life creates the form; the 
condition of the interior life will re- 
appear in the world of sense; men will 
see and know the genuine religion in 
its fruits. The Quaker and the ritual- 
ist each has a half-truth; the views of 
both are required to insure the full and 
rounded truth, the internal life work- 
ing outward. 

While religion must be outward, it 
must not be merely outward. The 
culture of the husk will never produce 
the full cornin the ear. The growth 
from within is the hope for the harvest. 
Church organism and forms of wor- 
ship are well, but they are a small part 
of religion, and may be maintained 
without any real religion at all. While 
Romanism is the religion of the ritual, 
Protestantism has been too largely that 
of the creed. Luther and Calvin at- 
tempted to measure the truth of the 
Gospel in the terms of intellect, where- 
as the Gospel is broader than the intel- 
lect. It includes the heart, the reason, 
the conscience, the will—in a word, 
the whole man. The struggle today is 
to go back of the mere intellectual 
statement of the head to the heart and 
character of the man. That is, the 
age is feeling its way towards genuine 
religion, in which the ecclesiastical or- 
ganism, the ritual, the creed even, are 
of small consequence compared with 
the spiritual life showing itself in holy 
living. 

The thought is so well put by a mem- 
ber of the Church of England that we 
are tempted to quote. ‘*The more 
years pass on,” says Canon Farrar in 
his new work on the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘*the deeper becomes my conviction 
that religion does not mean and has 
little to do with many things itis taken 
to mean. It does not mean elaborate 
theologies; it does not mean member- 
ship in this or that organization; it 
does not depend on orthodoxy in mat- 
ters of opinion respecting which Chris- 
tians differ. It means a good heart 
and a good life. Right conduct and 
holy character — these are the tests of 
the only sort of religion which is of 
the smallest value. All else will van- 
ish; this will remain. Of the many 
lies which God’s fiery finger will shriv- 
el from the souls of men, all sorts of 
religious shams, unurealities, human 
systems, shibboleths and accretions to 
the pure truth of His Gospel will be 
most numerous. Love, joy, peace, 





long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


on 
faith, meekness, Yvemperanddi- these 
are the fruits of the tree of life which 
are genuine ; the glossy leaves” of ar- 
rogant Pharisaism are leaves’ for the 
poisoning — not for the healing — of 
the nations.” 








Give Earnest Heed. 


The treasurer of our City Missionary Soci- 
ety reported at the last meeting of the execa- 
tive committee that, after collecting subscrip 
tions already made, there would yet be 
needed $4,529 to meet the expenses of the 
year. The president of the Society, Mr. 
O. H. Durrell, generously offered to take 
$800 of this smount in addition to munificent 
contributions previously made, and several 
Other members of the committee expressed 
their readiness to make their subscriptions 
$300, $400, and $500, if the Society could 
ciose the Conference year free of debt. A 
motion was passed unanimously that all obli- 
gations of the year should be met before the 
first of April. The expenses of the Society 
have this year been greatly increased by the 
long illness and death of Rav. E. P. King, 
and by the wonderful development of the 
work at Morgan Chapel and the North End. 
The executive Committee and all the workers 
identifiad with the Society have shown covr 
age, discretion and self-sacrifice, and should 
receive the earnest sympathy and the hearty 
fiaancial support of our membership. Are 
there not ten men who will annually give 
$300 each, and are there not fifty who will 
annually give $200 and $100 each, to this 
greatly important work? We are trying to 
do with less than $10,000 a year a kind and 
an amount of work upon which the Congre- 
gationalists ¢xpend more than $50 000 per 
year. The work of the Society bas been 
greatly prospered, and will continue to pros- 
per unless seriously crippled by lack of funds. 
Send your sabscriptions, smal! and large, to 
the treasurer, Mr. Geo. E. Atwood, 32 Fed- 
eral St., Boston. 





The Parliament of Religions. 
A Consensus of Opinions. 


We are extremely desirous that our readers 
should cherish correct convictions and im- 
pressions concerning the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, held last autumn at Chicago. We 
do not, of course, wish them to accept all the 
opinions which there found utterance; bat 
we do earnestly ask that they preserve the at- 
titude of an impartial student towards this 
great religious conclave, and read the pro- 
ceedings with the purpose of learning as 
much as possible. An authorized history of 
the assembly, with all the addresses there 
made, edited by Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D. D., will soon be published. These vo!l- 
umes should receive critical examination, es- 
pecially from our ministry. Ourrent Topics 
for December contains a symposium upon 
‘‘The Parliament of Religions.’’ For the 
benefit of our readers, we here group some 
of the more important opinions. 

Dr. Barrows says: — 


‘The Parliament of Religions was Chris 
tianity’s gracious invitation to mankind. It 
honored Caorist from begioning to end. It 
was Called by Coristian men. It set forth, ia 
no doubtfai way, the evidences of Christian 
ity. It brought ali faiths into spiritual bar- 
mony in the utterance of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It showed the supremacy and sufliciency of 
Christianity for all human needs. While ex- 
posing the sins of Christendom, the Parlia- 
ment held up one name which was never 
spoken except in reverence—the name of 
Carist. 

**One great effect of the Parliament will 
be to enlarge the horizon of Christendom; 
to bring non-Christian nations closer to tne 
Christian mind and heart; to teach us a 
more general and generous respect for their 
past achievements, and to show that Carist 
who 1s the true Lignt has been enlightening 
multitudes who dwell outside the timits of 
tne Christian Church. 

‘* Another inevitable result of the Parlia- 
ment will be to stimulate missionary activity. 
lt became conspicuous, even to the secular 
mind, that no other religion has the elements 
of universality and sufficiency belonging to 
Christianity. 

‘Many hasty and ill-considered things 
will be written of the Parliament, but its uiti- 
mate contributions to the forces of @ catholic 
and evangelical Christianity will be im- 
mense.” 


Joseph Cook writes : — 


‘‘Chief among the facts concerning the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, held at 
Cnicago for seventeen days in September, are 
that it wouid not listen to a defense of polyg- 
amy; it applauded every denunciation of in- 
ternational injastice; it exalted the religion 
of Conscience; it courteously concealed the 
seamy side of the non-Christian faiths; it 
gave an eager hearing to every sound scheme 
of philanthropy and practical reform.” 


Rov. O. P. G fford, D. D., writes: — 


‘*It has accomplished clear, concise, defi- 
nite statements from the defenders of the dif- 
ferent interpretations of the Gospel of Christ. 
Each color in the rainbow of revealed truth 
bas emphasiz3c its own beauty, while trying 
to be charitable to other colors. It is worth a 
Parliament of Religions to see Roman Cath- 
olic Cardinal, Greek Catholic Bishop, and 
Protestant pastors sitting side by side on the 
same platform, each stating his own position 
strongly, each listening to the other's state- 
ment patiently.” 


— Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D. D., 
writes: — 


‘Only our prejadice, bigotry and para- 
sitism can suffsr by sach Parliaments. Al- 
ready I believe the gathering in Chicago is 
directly stimulating the friends of our the- 
ological seminary to found chairs or lecture- 
ships in Comparative Religion. I venture to 
express the helief that those schools of 
Christian theology in which the science of 
Comparative Keiigion is taught in the spirit 
of Christ, will lead in missionary activity 
and inflaence. The student or worker who 
goes among non-Christian people with 
Christlike sympathy and knowledge will, 
other gifts and graces being equal in him, 
excel all others in leading men to Him in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and who alone fulfills the 
hope of the nations and the ages.”’ 


Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., 
writes: — 


“There were many august moments in the 
sessions, but every morning there was one of 
supreme solemnity. It was in connection 
with the morning services. All stood in si- 
lent prayer for a few moments and then some 
one in the immense audience who had been 
selected, whether Protestant or KRomanist or 
non-Christian, lifting his hands began rever- 
ently, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name,’ and all j ined in fer- 
vently. The jesson is this, that religion is 
the mark of human nature, and that proves 
that at bottom mankind is religious. The 
missionaries’ best metbod is not to denounce, 
ne interpret, the longings of the pagan 

eart.”’ 


Prof. Milton 8. Terry, D. D., writes: — 


**It will tend to bring all classes of relig- 
ionists to a better understanding of each 
other, and promote mutual self-respect and 
fraternal feeling. 

‘It will serve to rebuke narrow intoler- 
ance and bigotry, and show that it is better 
to inquire and know wherein the many agree 
than wherein the few differ. 

“It will go far to exalt the essentials and 
assign to an inferior place the non essentials 
of ‘religion pure and undefiled.’ 

**1t will call the attention of mankind toa 
faller and more intelligent study of the re- 
ligions of the world, and its published pro- 
ceedings must needs be a most important 
contribution to the literature of comparative 
theology. 

‘* It bas proclaimed to the world that Chris- 
tianity invites and covets comparison with 
all other faiths, and rests her claim to be the 
universal and absolute religion on her most 
complete adaptation to the spiritual wants of 
man. j 





** It has shown that religion is the greatest 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., writes : —> 


‘* The wise student will get from this Par- 
liament both a broader and a ounder con 
ception of Christianity ; he will learn that it ia 
more than Romanism or Anglicanism or Pu- 
ritanism or Protestantism or even Occident- 
alism; be will perbaps even perceive that 
Mozoomdar is right, and that there is an 
Oriental Christ whom we have not known. 
Bat he can reach no other conclusion than 
that the real question for the world is, not be- 
tween different forms of religion, each of 
which contributes s »mething which the others 
lack, 80 that out of all a universal religion is 
yet to be conetructed, but between the doc- 
trine of Strauss that man is not a religious 
creature, and the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ. I believe that the final issue of the 
Religious Parliament will be at once to 
broaden our conception of Christianity and 
to make its acceptance both a logical and a 
spiritual necessity.”’ 








PERSONALS. 


— Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of Balti- 
more, made us a pleasant call last week. He 
is very happy in the pastorate. 

— Rev. J. F. Heisse, the new editor of the 
Baltimore Methodist, makes a good beginning 
in the issue of Jan.4. We give him heaity 
welcome to the editorial fraternity. 


— Rev. W.G Miller, of Lincoln, Neb., wall 
and favorably known for distinguished serv- 
ice to the church in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, died, Dec. 20, aged 72 years. 

— Miss Ellen, daughter of Bishop and Mrs. 
H. W. Warren, was married, Dec. 27, 1893, 
to Mr. Jobn Robert Van Pelt. They will 
make their home at Ninth Street, University 
Park, Denver, Col. 


— Prof. Tyndall's American tour yielded 
him net $13,000, which, it is said, he pre- 
sented to three American universities for the 
purpose of assisting students who devoted 
themselves to scientific research. 

— Mr. George C. Needham, as the result of 
excessive evangelistic labors, was laid aside 
for atime,but a brief, partial rest at Northfield 
has restored him agaia to the field of service 
— sunny, genial, able, impressive as ever. 


— There is so great demand for Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell’s contribution upon ‘‘The Inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament,’’ which appeared 
in the current number of Ohristtan Thought, 
that it 1s to be published in pamphlet form. 

— The late Bishop Payne, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, left an estate 
valued at $150,000, as reported in the secalar 
papers. His will bequeaths this sum to Wil 
berforce University, for the endowment of 
five professorships. 

— Neal Dow, known as the ‘‘ Apostle of 
Prohibition,’’ will be 90 years old on March 
20, 1894 Temperance societies all over the 
worid will uaoite in celebrating the anniver- 
sary of his birta. We are preparing to give 
special attention to the event. 

— Miss Clara Cushman has engagements 
for Sundays as follows: Jan. 14, evening, 
South Boston, City Point; Jan. 21, evening, 
Everett; Jan. 28, North Adams; Feb. 4, 
Buriington District; Feb. 11, Fall River; 
Feb. 18, Rhode Island; Feb. 25, New Bed- 
ford District. 


— Rev. Charies E. Greig, of Paris, who 
since the death of Dr. McAll has been the 
executive head of ths McAll Mission, is about 
to come to Americafor a six weeks’ visit 
among the auxiliaries of the American Mc- 
All Association. Mr. Greig is due in New 
York on the l4:h. 


— The British Commons has one member 
who is six years older than Gladstone — ia 
his 9lst year. It is Charlies Villiers, who has 
sat in that House fifty-eigot years as the rep- 
resentative of the game constituency. He 
comes to the Commons occasionally, bat is 
too feeble to take part in discussions, and of 
course never speaks. 

— Rev. H. B. Frissell, who has been chosen 
to succeed General Armstrong as principal of 
tae Hampton Institute, has been associated 
with Ganeral Armstrong for the last thirteen 
years, and has, consequently, enjoyed atrain- 
iog that fits him in a peculiar way for the 
duties he has to perform. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1874, having workei nis own 
way through college. 


— The Ohristsan World (London) of Dec. 
21 says: — 

‘*Lady Henry Somerset's ten days’ tem- 
perance tour in Norto Wales, which concluded 
on Fri.ay, was oothing short of a triumphal 
progress. She heid nine mass meetings, ad- 
dressing no fewer than 22 000 peopie, and re- 
ceived twenty-seven addresses of welcome. 
By Lidy Henry’s visit a great impetus bas 
been given to women’s work.’’ 


— Among other bequests mentioned in the 
will of Mrs. Lucy A. Williams, of Pittsfield, 
Ill., are: To the Methodist Hospital in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $5,000 to endow a bed; to 
the Board of Charch Extension, $3000; to 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edacation 
Society, $3 000; to the Chicago Deaconess 
Home, $1,000; tothe Lilinois Wesleyan Uai 
versity, $600; to Missions, $1,500. 


— Rev. Philip Phillips, jr., is now, with 
Colonel Evans, late of the Salvation Army, 
an associate leader of the Metropolitan Meet- 
iogs in New York. Mr. Phillips has charge 
of Tuesday and Thursday nighis during the 
week, and the remainder of the work, noon, 
night, and Sunday, is so arranged that Mr. 
Yatman and his two associates can realize 
the highest degree of usefulness. 


— Mayor Bancroft, of Cambridge, spoke 
recently to the Arlington Boat Ciub on phys- 
ical culture. He has long been famous as 
an athlete — first as an Oarsman at Harvard 
and later as a coach of the Harvard crews. 
He remarked that while training as captain 
of the crew he had begun to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquors, and finding that he could 
get along without them for nine months, had 
continued the practice ever since, and had 
found that he was better off without them. 


— Miss Mary Loyd and Miss Harriet L. 
Ayres, of Mexico City, missionaries of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, have 
been given a year’s health leave, and expect 
to come home after the meeting of Confer- 
ence. Miss Loyd has given ten years of ard- 
uous service with only six months sat home, 
and Miss Ayres has been there eight voars 
with but little change. Miss Elizabeth 
Maxey has been given a year's health leave, 
and expects to return early in the new year. 
Miss Martha Day, who has also been ordered 
home by her physician, will probably arrive 
at the same time. 


— Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, who died at 
her residence in Jamaica Plain, Jan. 3, at the 
age of almost 90 years, won a high place 
among the educators of this country by the 
introduction of the kindergarten. She was 
a daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody of 
Salem; her sister S»phia married Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and her sister Mary married 
Horace Mann. Miss Peabody was a teacher 
all her active life, and was also busy in many 
a measure of philanthropy. Among her 
writings were ‘‘ Esthetic Papers,’’ ‘‘ Crimee 
oi the House of Austria,”” ‘‘ The Polish- 
American System of Chronology,” ‘‘ Remi 
niscences of Dr. Channing,’’ ‘‘ Last Evening 
with Allston and Other Papers,’’ besides 





many educational works. 


— Rev. J. B. Husted writes: ‘I am glad to 
see that Rev. J. M. Frost, of Maine, is again 
proving his title to the ‘ blessedness’ noted 
in Pea. 41:1. To save the daughter of Rev. 
Asa Heath from the almshouse is worthy the 
highest sanctified ambition. Bro. Heath was 
one of the ablest itinerant ministers in Maine, 
and was instrumental in the conversion of 
Bishop Hedding, one of our best Bishops. 
May the Lord bless his praiseworthy effort, 
and lead many to respond! ”” 


— Rev. Qaincy A. Myers and wife, who 
left for Weet China on the ‘‘ City of Peking,”’ 
suffered terribly with other passengers from a 
typhoon and tidal wave that struck the steam- 
er and nearly wrecked it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers were sitting beside the piano in the 
socia) hall when the wave struck. The water 
carried everything across the hall, the piano 
going ahead and making a hole in the wall 
first, through which they were driven after it, 
and lodged against the rigging senseless. Mr. 
Myers struggled up, and got his head above 
water, and then pulled his wife up and spoke 
to her, but she knew nothing. When finally 
she came to consciousness she said: ‘1 have 
a work to do and no typhoon can kill me.”’ 


— Our readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing note, sent by Rev. J. H. McDonald, 


pastor of the church at East Weymouth: — 
“IT called on Mother Joanna A. Taylo 


this morning, and found her reading Zion 8 
HERALD, Sue had renewed her subscription | “fy years. Isaw herin her home Dec. 22, 


ated qualities of mind and traite of charac- 
ter. A son, whose skill with the pencil is 
known to a wide circle of friends, resides in 
Chicago. Her only sister wae the wife of 
Rev. Nathaniel Kellogg, many years a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference. 
refinement, insight into character, executive 
force, kindliness of heart and firmness of 
character, she was alike remarkable. The 
life which began at New Haven more than 
eighty-five years ago, and closed during the 
first hour of New Year’s morning, was sim- 
ple in its details, noble in its spirit, beneficent 
Though her religious life 
dated from the preaching of Maffit, it was of 
the most modest and undemonstrative type. 
She was a Mary in whom the Martha ele- 
ments were not left out. 
hearts the memory of her will remain a ben 
ediction. 


— Bishop Foster returned to his home on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 6, from his long tour 


abroad, and we are happy to repert that he is 
in excellent health. 


— Rev.1. B. W. Wharff, writing from 
Bath, Me., Jan. 8, sends the following sad 


in ite expression. 


In hundreds of 


intelligence: — 


way to her late home in Bangor. 


fur 1894, and was pleased to talk about the and she was in her usual health.” 


old paper. Moiner Taylor is in her 96:h 
year, and has taken the HERALD from the 
year it was first issued until the present time. 


get the first number issued, but did so very 
soon after. At that time she lived in Dover, 


N.H. In 1839 she joined the East Wey 


mouth M. E. Uburch, of which she nas been 
@ member ever since. Her health is excel- 
lent, and her mind remarkably clear. She 


— Mr. Obed Nickerson, of South Harwich, 


loves the HERALD dearly, and talks of it as recently announced in our columns, 


she would of a loving friend.’’ 
— There are seven children in the Glad 


stone family. The oldest son, W. A. Gilad- 


stone, is lord of the manor of Hawarden. Ha | Ave., New York. 


is adull, heavy, honest man; in fact, none 
of the children have inherited any of the 


Grand Old Man’s intellectual vigor. Stephen 
the second son, is rector of Hawarden Church 
Henry, after arather wild youth in India 
leads the respectaole life of a country gentle 


— Rev. C. O. Kepler writes: — 


’ | ment of the death of Rev. Leander W. Pil- 
+ | cher, D. D., of Peking, China. It may not 


» | be generally known that Dr. Pilcher was, up 


to the time of his death, which occurred No 


man; and Herbert, the youngest son, has | Vember 24, 1893, president of Peking Univer 


failed to fiad any success in public life in 


sity, one ofthe largest and most promising 
mission educational institutions in Method- 


spite of the advantages with which he en-/ism. It was his complete sacrifice of self in 
tered Parliament. Two of the daughters are his heroic labors for the University that has- 


married. The third, Miss Helen Gladstone 
is undoubtedly the cleverest of the children 


tened his untimely death at the early age of 
’ | forty-five. He bad served over twenty years 
- | in the North China Mission, and seen it grow 


She is a woman of rare calture, and one of | from smali beginnings into its present grand 


the leaders inthe new movement for educa 
tion for women. 


dimensions. Daring histime Peking Uai- 
versity had developed from the modest Wiley 
Institute to its present influential position in 


— We learn, as we go to press, of the de-/| the heart of the Chinese Empire. His was a 


cease of Rev. Robert Allyn, D. D., LL. D. 


which occurred at Carbondale, Ill., on the 


wooderfally sunny and happy nature, so uni 
versally kind that ‘none knew him bat to 
love.” All the missionaries’ children were 


’ 


7th inst. Dr. Allyn was born at L»dyard, | fond of him, and familiarly cailed him ‘ Un- 


Conn., Jan. 25, 1817, and was graduated a 
Wesleyan University in 1841. 


and preached in New England a number of 


years, being principal of Wesleyan Academy 


He taught | ¥#8 simple, but powerful. 


;| cle Bob.” Asa ‘bearer of good tidings” he 
The writer, a 
year ago, had the privilege of hearing him 
preach in Chinese to a large audience of na- 
»| tive Methodists in Asbury Chapel, Peking 


Wilbraham, from 1845 to 1848, and of the | The sermon was simple in style and diction, 
academy at East Greenwich, R. I., from 1848 | 50t was pervaded with such a spirit of kind- 


to 1852 
of ancient languages in Ohio University 


In 1557 be was appointed professor | ¢, touch all hearts. 


ness and gentleness and love for mankind as 
His power over men 
» | Was no less striking. He not only ably gov- 


Athens, Ohio. In 1859 he was elected presi- | eroed the University students, but Sanday 


dent of Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati 


and in 1874 president of the Southern Illinois 
He has 


Normal Uaiversity at Carbondale. 
been a frequent and very acceptable contrib 
utor to these columns. 


after Sanday, with the greatest ease, main- 
tained perfect order in a Sunday schoo! of 600 
native children fresh from pagan homes 

‘* Dr. Pilcher was a graduate of tbe School 
of Theoloey of Boston University in the 
class of 1876. As a scholar he took high 
rank among the sinologues. Chinese men of 


— President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wes- letters have paid bim the high compliment of 


leyan University, has a very interesting and 


saying that if they heard him speaking Chi 
n2se and did not know who he was,they would 


discriminative contribution in the current|tnink him a native. For several years, in 
number of the Methodts! Review on Phillips | #idition to his other many burdens, he has 


Brooks. He says: — 


been actively engaged in translating text- 
books for use in the University, and only re- 


‘* It has been the writer's privilege to hear, | cently brought out a tine physical geography. 
aside from the leading preachers of his own | He was also a member of the general com- 
church, Beecher and Taimage and Moody | mittee for translating the Sunday-schoo! les 
and Storrs in America, and Spurgeon, Farrar,| sons. There arefew men in our mission 
George Macdonald, Pére Hyacinthe, and | field whom the church could so ill afford to 


Canon Liddon in Earope. 


Licdon was a/iose. His place it will be well nigh impos- 


greater logician than Dr. Brooks, although | sible to fill, and his loss tothe North China 


ne did not see such great spiritual truths as 


Mission is irretrievabie. Dr. Pilcher leaves a 


Brooks beheld. Beecher was a greater mas- | wife and infant son in China andtwo young 


ter of the art of oratory, but was not so in- 


daughters in schoolin this country. The 


spiring a preacher as Brooks. Spurgeon was | church at large mourns with them in their 
a@ man of greater practical knowledge, bat/ bereavement.” 


did not impress one so fally as did Brooks as 
&@ man sent from God to bear witness to the 
truth. lo this respect Bishop Simpson most 
nearly resembled bim. Both were prophets, 

sesing visions and revealing the mind of 
Caorist. Simpson sometimes caught visions 
of the third heaven, which transcended the 

experiences of Brooks. But Brooks dwelt 
far more constantly in the atmosphere of the 
firat heaven than did his great compeer. As 
a preacher he will probably exercise a wider 
infl.eace upoa the thoughbtfal ministers in 
the twentieth century than Bsecher or Simp- 
son or Spurgeon or Liddon, or perhaps than 
all ofthem combin3d. But posterity will 
never see his princeiy form, towering six feet 
and a half in height, and his majestic face, 
combining the thoughtfalness and fire of 
Webster with the sweetness of Fé.elon or 
Fletcher, and his massive frame, impressing 
One at first as a giant, yet so filled with lignt 
and life that he seemed as radiant as an an- 
gel.”’ 

— Twelve years have passed away since the 
death of Dean Stanley. He was one of the 
most lovable and Christlike men of these 
modern times. He represented a new gener- 
ation of Christians. He lives on still in his 
published works and in the impressions 
which his own beautifal and forceful life 
made upon others. Especial interest is, 
therefore, felt in a new biography of Dean 
Stanley, written by Mr. Rowland E. Proth- 
ero, M. A., late Fellow of all Souls’, Oxford. 
The Ohristias World (London) says: — 

** The life to be portrayed was a singularly 
active and varied one. It was that of a trav- 
eler who had ‘been everywhere and seen 
everything,’fof a man of vast acquaintance 
with society, whose familiar friends were 
found amongst crowned heads and artisans, 
and all classes between. Not only so, but 
the Dean was a born correspondent, who al- 
lowed nothing to pass, either in bis travels or 
ia his working life, without dashing off vivid 
descriptions which his friends religiously 
preserved. It follows that nearly every one 
of his sixty-six years has its history, the 
story growing in fallness and interest to the 
close. While the biographer was fortunate 
in his subject, we may say also that the sub- 
ject is fortunate in the biographer. The 
power, the uniqueness, and the fascination of 
Stanley's personality are felt in every page.” 

‘‘Smalley,’’ writing of this biography in 
the New York Tribune, has this striking par- 
agraph : — 

‘+ 1 can see the man; his slight, bent figure, 
the slight face baneath a high forehead, the 
eyes flashing and then softening, the whole 
attitude and appearance, amid all his agita- 
tion, that of the aristocrat he always looked; 
aristocrat in the best sense; with a true del 
icacy and distinction of nature and of tig- 


— Mrs. Mary Jane (Thompson) Merrick 
was for many years a potent force in the so- 
cial and religious life of Wilbraham. Her 
home was a centre of intelligence and of be 
neficent inflaences. Herself a teacher of 
several years’ experience, she conducted the 
early education of her children witha skill 
and effect which no stranger could have 
shown. The heart of her husband, the wide- 
ly-known and beloved senior trustee of the 
Academy, John Marsball Merrick, safely 
trusted in her. Her self-possession — whether 
at an ambassador's table in Berlin, or in the 
terrors of a nocturnal conflagration at her 
own door — was perfect. During the build- 
ing and furnishing of the Memoria) Church, 
the Lidies’ Benevolent Society raised thou- 
sands of dollars for the purpose, and to no 
leader was the society more indebted than to 
Mrs. Merrick. From her, Mrs. Warren, so 
many years editor of the Heathen Woman's 





Friend, inherited many of her most appreci- 








BRIEFLETS. 


Bishop Haygood says that ‘it takes less 
sense to criticise a church paper than to do 
anything else.” 





We learn of excellent spiritual results in 
connection with spacial meetings held in many 
of our churches. 


‘*My mother died this morning at 1 20 
o'clock after a short iliness, and 1 am on my 
It isa ead 
e mission. She wasa member of the First 

Methoiist Courch in that city for nearly 


Mass., died on Sunday, the 7th inst., aged 
l believe she dia not subscribe in time to,/4 years. He bas been for nearly all bis life 
a faithfal and useful member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. He was a brother of 
Mr. Pliny Nickerson, and husband of the 
late Harriet Mudge Nickerson (mother of 
Rev. James Madge, D. D.), whose death was 


— Secretary Leonard, who accompanied 
-| Bishop Foster in his tour abroad, has re- 
turned, and is again at the office at 150 Fifth 


‘In your last issue is the sad announce- 





That family is to be commiserated which 
commences the practice of even necessary 
economy by discontinuing 
paper. 


It is reported that in Oklahoma there are 
already established 165 Methodist, 25 Baptist, 
24 Congregational, 25 Roman Catholic, 24 
Presbyterian, and 6 Episcopal congregations. 


The treasurer's account for the q uarter clos- 
ing Jan. 1, 1894, shows that the New En- 
giand Branch of the W. F. M. 8. made an 
increase of $1,000 over the corresponding 
This is good news for 
Nineteen organizations 


quarter last year. 
these hard times. 
have been effacted during the quarter. 


The editor is greatly distressed because he 
canpot make place, with the promptness that 
he desires, for the excellent contributions 
which he has on hand. 
the magazine form, however, which he is an- 
ticipating at an early date, it will be possible 
to add more pages to each number, and thus 
secure the increased space which is so much 
needed. 


One minister informs us that at the opening 
of a series of revival meetings he asked as 
many as were willing to pledge themselves to 
personal effort to bring the unconverted to 
the beginning of a Christian life to manifest 
their purpose by rising, and 52 members of 
his church responded affirmatively. 
surprising that a gracious revival has al 
ready begun in that church. 


The Christian World observes: 
Wesley said many sharp, pungent and telling 
things because his soul was lit up with a di- 
vine power which few men possess. 
‘ Give me twelve men who love nothing but 
God and fear nothing but sin, and I will 
convert the world.’ "’ 


An American firm has contracted to build 
a railroad from Acre to Damascus, a distance 
The road will pass by the Sea 
It is to be fully 


of 148 miles. 
of Galilee on the south. 
equipped as an American road, to be com- 
pieted in eighteen months, and will cost 
$5 750 000. Damascus now has 150,000 in- 
babitants, and is fifty miles from the impor- 
tant seaport of Beyrout. 


The January number of the London Quar 
terly Review contains an article on Dr. Pasey, 
by Dr. Rigg, who throws a startling light on 
the school of which Pusey was the real leader, 
showing that his teaching and practices were 
not less Romish than those of Newman, at 
least up to the time of Newman's secession. 


At the St. James Methodist Church, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., a ten weeks’ series of revival 
meetings has recently closed, during which 
160 conversions have been reported. Of this 
number 100 have joined the church directly 
as the result of the revival services. The 


With the change to 








pastor, Rev. L. C. Pettit, entered upon his 
duties in April last, when the church had a 
membership of 84. 


We congratulate the Evangelis:, of New 
York — always so acceptable among our 
exchanges — upon its change to the maga- 
zine form. 


Bible students will read with interest and 
much profit the article on the 7th page upon 
“ Light on the Old Testament and Sunday- 
school Lessons.’’ 


The Christian Witness starte off this year 
in a new and attractive form, with new type. 
It is a great improvement in every respect. 
A fine portrait of the senior editor, Rev. 
William McDonald, D. D., adorns the first 
page. We congratulate our neighbor on the 
change. 


Joseph Cook will give six lectures in Park 
Street Church on Monday noons, beginning 
Jan, 22. Subject: ‘* Cosmopolitan Christian- 
ity; or, The Invincible Gospel in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions,’’ with preludes on 
vital current issues. We shall favor our 
readers with abstract reports of these lectures. 


It is the able and succesefai pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church (Congregational), Seattle, 
Wash., who writes in the Advance of Chica- 
go as follows : — 

** A shocking event in an ordinary Congre- 
gational prayer-meeting would be the rising 
of & young man to say that he wished to bea 
Christian. Everybody would look around 
at him, and most would feel at a loss to 
know what to do with him.”’ 


He who would pray well must read and 
think much. As well expect a lamp to burn 
without oil as to expect a Christian to pour 
forth fruitful prayer without devotional med- 
itation. The head and the heart are in clos- 
est copjanction and mutually affsct each oth- 
er. If the one is empty, the other will be. 
Yet as a Jamp may have too mucb oil, as the 
light may be drowned in l'qaid and expire 
for want of air, so there may be too much 
thinking, and all emotion may be suff cated. 
The best prayers have ideas as well as feel- 
ing, bave emotion as well as reflaction. They, 
of course, have faith as an essential ingredi- 
ent. Aud some command of language is im- 
portant if there is to be profit to the hearer. 
To pray well meane a great deal, both in the 
line of gifts and graces. 


Kev. Jay Benson Hamiltcn, D. D., will 
spend two or three weeks in Boston and vi 
cinity from Feb. ll to Feb. 25 |He has pre- 
pared a new lecture entitled, ‘‘ The Itinerants’ 
Camp Fire.’’ It is a series of short stories of 
ministerial experience told by a company of 
ministers around the study table of their 
host. The stories are humorous, pathetic 
and dramatic. While not bearing directly 
upon the special work for the veterans, they 
are intended to create in the young people of 
Methodism a loving sympathy for the minis- 
ter and nis wife and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their work. Any young people's so- 
ciety desiring this lecture can have it free of 
charge, except a small sum for its share of 
traveling expenses Full particulars may be 
obtained by addressing Rev. Jay Benson 
Hamilton, Hackettstown, N. J. 


We are gratified to learn that Rev. George 
H. Spencer, of Methuen, Mass., has published 
in pamphlet form the sermon of Kev. 
James Mudge, D. D, on “ Christian 
Perfection,’’ which recently appeared in 
our columns. A notice of the same will 
be found on the next page. Dr. Kelley, 
editor of the Methodist Review, writes: “I 
am gratified that Dr. Mudge’s sermon is to 
have a more permanent form and wider cir- 
culation. I recall no single discourse or mon 
ograph in which this intensely vital subject 
receives elucidation more clear, coherent, 
sane, reasonable, Scriptural, convincing and 
spiritually satisfying; acceptable to the 
Christian philosopher as well as level to the 
comprehension of the lowliest disciple.’’ 
Principal A. F. Chase, of Bucksport, Maine, 
and Prof. 8 F. Upham, D. D, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, have given each an 
advance order for 100 copies of the sermon 
for distribution among their students. 


We are happy to give to our readers, on the 
second page, a contribution from the pen of 
the late Fales H. Newhall, D D. The article 
is forwarded to us by Principai W. R. New- 
hall, his son, with this word of explana- 
tion: — 

‘* I send berewith the first of the promised 
articles. It is in the familiar style —a pres 
entation of essential truth in every-day 
speech. It needs but a word of introduction. 
When first written more than ten years ago 
these views challenged orthodox inquiry, but 
now they are common property.’’ 


The secretaries of the American Board have 
received a short letter from Mr. William H. 
Noyes, dated at Maebashi, in the province of 
Joshu, Japan, Dec. 3, saying that he bad 
received the letter from Rev. Dr. Strong, the 
clerk of the Prudential Committee of the 
Board, tendering him an appointment under 
the Board by vote of the committee. He 
briefly and formally accepts the appointment, 
and closes with the hope that he may be 
proved worthy of the work to which he has 
been called. 


A great many people make no distinction 
between a state of worship and a place of 
worship. They say: ‘‘Ob, I can be in a 
worshipful frame of mind anywhere. 1 can 
be thankfal to God anywhere. I can look up 
at the blue sky over my head and down to 
the green grass under my feet, and hear the 
singing birds and waving branches and rip 
pling rilis,and in that great cathedral of nature 
worship God best.” But God's order of 
things always has bsen to have places of 
worship as well as a state. Man might as 
well say: ‘‘Oh, 1 can beat home anywhere.’’ 
Man can eat and sleep and rest almost any- 
where, but that is not home. Man may wor- 
ship in many places, but that does not make 
a church. 


The Northern says: — 


‘‘The men who are making Methodist his- 
tory in India are writing the chapters so rap- 
idly it is hard tokeep up wich them. It seems 
ronly yesterday when the Indian Mission was 
organiz3d into a Conference, and now we 
read that Bisbop Thoburn met the Bom Day 
Conference Dac. 14, tue South India Confer- 
ence Dec. 21, and would hold the North India 
Conference Jan. 3, the Northwest Conference 
at Cawnpore Jan. 12, the Malaysia Mission 
Conference at Singapore Feb 2, and the 
Bengal-Burmahb Conference at Muzaffarpore 
feb. 22, and then the Central Delegated Con- 
ference, which is the India General Confer- 
enca, at Allababad, March 1 and 2.”’ 


We publish, on the first page of this issue, 
the first of the series of promised contribu- 
tions upon ‘* Methodism in the Great Cities,’ 
beginning with ‘*‘ Methodism in Baltimore.” 
We expect that this series of articles will 
awaken thought and discussion that will be 
greatly serviceable to our entire church. To 
this end we invite ministers and laymen liv- 
ing in the cities named to write for our col- 
umns, in review or criticism, any thoughts 
which occur to them as important to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. Will thé ministers 
and laymen of Baltimore — especially the 
latter — as they read Dr. Frysinger’s able 
and earnest words, give us their added 
thoughts, in brief, for publication (from one 
hundred to five hundred words, not more 
than the last number)? We will group such 
contributions in a future jissue, in order to 
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shed further light upon this most troublesome 
problem — the evangelization of our cities. 


Among the varied pastors’ calendars and 
‘* greetings’’ for the New Year that have 
come under our observation, that sent out by 
Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D. D., of Chelsea, 
easily takes first rank. It consists of a fold- 
ing card tied with white ribbon, on the cover 
of which is a fine reproduction of ‘‘ The 
Soul's Awakening.”” The four pages within 
the folder contain an admirable pastor’s letter, 
followed by a painstaking list of readings for 
every day in the year entitled, ‘* Stories from 
the Bible.”” A calendar of the services held 
in the Walnut St. Church is also given. 


We are happy to have the Advance speak 
to our readers in the following apt and sug- 
gestive paragraph : — 

‘‘A spiritual reviving is very apt to appear 


who are entitled to every possible promotion. 
With the large representation of college and 
seminary men in our Conference, and with 
the demand of a thorough training on the 
part of candidates for admission, it 1s no 
more than right to expect that the new ap- 
pointees should be men of liberal education. 
The fact that a minister is successful in the 
pastorate, and an evangelist as well as preach- 
er, ought not to be a drawback to his having 
a district. The best men must be put in the 
position to maintain the respect and interest 
of our people. Then the age qualification is 
not insignificant. The new presiding elders 
ought not to be under forty or over sixty 
years of age. (Lest some suspicious brother 
might infer that this article was a bid for one 
of these positions, it ought to be stated that 
the writer is 37, and therefore ineligible.) To 





Springfield District. 


West Springfleld. — Rev. E. A. Smith, the 
pastor, is entering upon the work of soul- 
saving as only an old campaigner is able. 
He has arranged a series of services, with 
speakers and topics, continuing from Dec. 31 
toFeb. 4. The topics are direct, looking to- 
wards the creation of immediate capitulation 
Many of the neighboring 
pastors, among them Baptists and Congrega- 


Rev. E. BE. Davidson, evangelist, for special 
servic3s beginning Feb. 11. 

View, Gloucester. — Last 

Rev. M. G. Prescott received 17 persons 
into fall connection and 3 on probation. 
Special services are being held every evening. 


in any church that — wants it. Some 
@ thought of any 
downright heart-searching revival. Sucha 


churches actually dread 


revival seems to them a kind of anticipatory | ™4" can win respect or success in the presid 
‘section of the day of jadgment.’ So in fact | ing eldership. 


be too young is as bad astobetoo old. A/| tionalists as well as Methodists, assist him. 
knowledge of men, genuine piety and sound 
judgment are conditions without which no/| were substantially increased in the pastor's 
-| home by the kindness and benevolence of 


members of the church. The pastor, Rev. 


Ooleraine. — The joys of Christmas time 


it is, only each individual in this case opens 
his own ‘ book of life’ to see if it contain the 
kind of record he knows and now feels that 
he ought to be making. But why should not 
the spiritual reviving be welcomed, and 
be eagerly longed for, prayed for, worked 
for, until it come?”’ 


W.T. Stead, inthe HKevseto of Revieros for 
January, has a character sketch of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen. He says: — 


‘Every morning at Rideau Hall the 
household assembles for morning prayers, 
which are conducted by Lord Aberdeen, or in 
his absence by his wife. They are very sim- 
ple. A bymn is sung,a chapter in the Bible 
is read, and then Lord Aberdeen reads 
prayers, and the household join in the Lord’s 
Prayer. This, however, is by no means the 
only occasion on which the heads of the 
house and the domestics meet on a footing of 
equality. Every week they have a meeting 
of their household clab, which is social and 
educational. Members of the nousehold and 
visitors take part in a medley of music, 
speecbmaking and discussion. There are 
besides classes held in connection with the 
club and lantern lectures given. On the 
whole, the experiment is one fallof hope and 


How can such appointments be brought 
about? By a frank and honest discussion of 
the questions involved, as well as a manly 
and determined opposition on the part of the 
ministers on the districts to any attempt on 
the part of any man or set of men to secure 
the appointment of the inefficient or un- 
worthy. The brethren could also express 
their preferences either by correspondence 
or convention, and choose their representa- 
tives to interview the presiding bisbop. Such 
representatives ought to be as cordially wel- 
comed as a committee from a quarterly con- 
ference, and I believe they would be. Taere 
is no need of secrecy about this, for no honest 
and devoted minister would be willing to ac- 
cept an appointment to a district if he felt 
that such an appointment was against the 
wishes and the judgment of the majority of 
the men to be under his supervision. This 
article must not be construed as a reflection 
on the present incumbents in our Conference, 
for I count them among my truest and dear- 
est friends. i have written what I believe 


Arthur Bonner, is giving a “‘ five minute ser- 
mon ’’ to the children, preceding the longer 
and more formal one to the congregation. 
The wisdom of the idea, as wellas the skill 
of its execution, is shown in the perceptivie 
increase of children attending the preaching 
service and entering the Sanday-school. 

Springfield, Trinity. — A good spiritual 
interest pervades the church. 
day evening passes without one or more seek- 
ersatthe altar. The pastor, Rev. Henry 
Tuckley, reports the people working with 
him helpfally and encouragingly to the end 


Hardly a Sun- 


State Street — Rev. W. H. Meredith is 
being assisted in aseries of special services 
by Evangelist Telford. His work began with 
the New Year, and, though at this writing it 
is at its veginning, is progressing favorably. 

Asbury.— The normal work for training 
Sunday-school teachers is still a feature of 
Two such classes are in prog- 
ress this year, meeting on Friday evening. 


promise and wortby of imitation.”’ 





ee ge 


We are very giad that Hon. E. H. Dann 
has yielded to the expressed wish of so many 
friends and published the ‘‘ Historical Ada- 
dress’ which he delivered at the centennial 
services held at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, on Sunday, Oct. 30, 1892. 
In the *Introduction’’ Mr. Dunn says: 
‘*In this address I have confined myself to 
the early history of the church, showing its 
small beginnings and great struggles, its 
growth and success, to the time of leaving the 
Hanover St. Church and uniting with the 
Temple St. society. I have left for some 
future writer to take up the history of this 
old church where I leave it.’” The paper is a 
very valuable contribution to the history of 
early Methodism in Boston. It is published 
only for private distribution among personal 
friends. 


An English writer says: — 


‘Of all published sermons those of Spur 
geon sell most. Some 2,000 sermons by him 
have been publisbed, new ones continue to 
appear; there is no falling away in his popu- 
larity. Dr. Parker selis splendidly, being 
essentially, alike for style and matter, the 
clergyman’s preacher. Dr. Maclaren, Liddon, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Dale, Robertson of 
Brighton, the late Rev. James Vaughan of 
Brighton, heble, Pasey, Caird, Ker, Church, 
Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple — all these 
sell largely; and so do Canon Scott Holland, 
Canon Knox-Little, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Price 
Hughes, and Rev. John McNeill, the last to 
the people. Of American pulpiteers Phillips 
Brooks stands highest — very high jast now 
— while Ward Beecher does well. Talmage, 
perbaps, has not the sale he once had— that's 
my notion, anyhow. Newman's and Man- 
ning’s Anglican sermons are going off; and 
South and Jeremy Taylor are dying out. 
Chalmers is quite dead, but Guthrie is read 
somewhat yet.”’ 


W.T. Stead, the editor of the Review of 
Reviews, is in Chicago at present. He recent 
ly disguised himself as a day laborer on the 
streets and earned his $1.25 and a soup 
ticket. Hesays: — 

‘*Whilein London I've always wished to 


be able to go and live right among the so 
called social outcasts — the poor, the common 





man — or & woman either — to get atthe real 
needs of the people and to try and supply 


them. Being a man of family, however, I 8 


was pot able to carry out my intentions 


go right down to the levee and dwell among 
the denizens there. Then I could be their 
real friend, their trusty adviser, the man they 


Methodism a great service. 
Fitchburg; Mass. 








Che Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. G. W 
Mansfield presided. Rov. H. H. Paine con 


phasizad with great pungency. 


11.30 o’clock in Wesleyan Hall. 


istic services, Jan. 15. 


church property is located, the sum of $3,142 


isnot yet settled. 


ducted devotional exercises. Dr. Louis Al- 
bert Banks occupied the hour given to the 
orderofthe day with a powerful address 
upon *‘ Preparation forthe Revival.’’” That 
concentration of religious ¢ffort was needed; 
that no church, however evangelistic its gen- 
eral trend, could afford to discountenance 
special ‘* times of refreshing; ’’ that the pas- 
tor’s heart mustfirst be aroused; that the 
reading of biographies of eminent men and 
women of God is most profitable; and that 
every Methodist preacher might be his own 
evangelist — these and other points were em-| Church edifice at Hull, which was recently 
Religious | damaged by fire, have been adjusted, and 
fervor ran high as the speaker with great | $773 allowed. 
unction urged upon his brethren the need of | paired and will soon be in a good condition 
‘« power from on high.’’ Chaplain McCabe | #saiu. 
ig to address the meeting next Monday at | £ervices has jast been brought to aclose. The 


South Franingham. — The court has 
awarded the trustees of the Methodist church, 
in the widening of Irving Square, where the 


Whether the case willgo to a higher court 
A union watch-2ight 
people, whichever name one wishes to apply | service was held in the Congregational 
tothem. For only thus is it possible for | church on the last Sunday night of 1893. At 
9 o’clock Mrs. Helen G. Rice, of Bostoa, 
ave an address before the W. C. T. Union 
workers. At 10 o'clock a@ love-feast was 
while over there. If I lived in Cnicago I would | held, in charge of the pastor of the Methodist 
church, Rev. E. W. Virgin. . 
water were passed by deacons and stewards. | 9ccurred in Philadelphia. 


and what I feel ought to be spoken. My One clases is taking the beginners’ course, and 


suggestions may not be the wisest, but the 
making of them may perhaps stir up seme 
abler and more worthy brother to do our cellent progress is being made. 


another, comprising graduates of former 
years, is taking an advanced course. Ex 


North Dana — For more than fifty years 
the Methodist Church at this place has hada 
long and hard contest with liberalism and 
allthe enemies of evangelical truth. No 
special revival services have been held this 


services. Sunday evening, Dec. 31, the 
Spirit moved with great power upon the au- 
dience. The pastor, Rev. O. R. Miller, made 
a very earnest exhortation to the audience of 
-| young people. Nine persons responded by 
- | rising to their feet for prayers. The beauti- 
ful new parsonage which the church has un- 
dertaken since Conference is now completed. 
It cost about $1 600, the most of which has 
already been paid, and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the remaining indebtedness will 
all be cleared before Conference. on 








N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Providence District. 
Matters relating to the insurance on the 


The church is now being re- 
A very profitable series of revival 


pastor, Rev. F. J. Follansbee, was assisted 


by Rv. Mr. Telford, the English evangelist. 
Ro amc Praag . 1 Rev. Wm. a The church was mucb quickened and sinfters 
unanimously requested to return to this| "ere saved. A grand Christmas festival 
charge for the fifth year. The church is in a | “99 held on Christmas evening, the great 
very fipurishing condition. Rev. John Park- serene a having on it over seven bun- 
er, of New York, is to begin special evangel- | °X°° Presents. 


The pastor and his wife 
each received an envelope with a good sum 
yof money therein. 

Rev. E. L House, formerly of Pine Street 
Church, Portland, Me., whose ringing words 
on revivals appeared in the symposium on 
Revivals in Zion’s Heratp, Nov. 29, has 
entered heartily into his work in the Con- 
gregational Church in Attleboro, to which 
he was called a few weeks since. He has 
been well and cordially received by bis 


a successfal and usefal pastorate. 
Rev. M. Ransom, of Hope, is much sfilicted 


The bread and | ‘2 the death of his son in-law, which recently 


He has the sym- 


might go to for counsel and help. 1 would | At 11 o'clock the pastor of the Baptist Church | Pathy of many old friends and parishioners. 


be chums with them in fact. 


‘“You see there 1s a great deal more to As the clock 


Christianity than most people imagine, and 
that is why I said the other day what I did 
say about wealthy people who lead a purely 
self-‘nduigent life. There ought to be one 
such member of this proposed body of volun- 
teer social reformers living in every one of 
he 700 precincts of the city — sentinels or 
pickets among the poor, the vicious and the 
unprincipled. That would stop half,nay,three 


in this city. For vice is in most cases born 
of need, of poverty, of idleness. Do away 
with that and vice disappears.’’ 


The Methodist Review for January and 
February contains an editorial upon ‘‘ The 
Burning Question,’’ which treats of Higher 
Criticism and its results. The closing para- 
graph, which we qaote, is especially wise and 
suggestive: — 

‘* Considering all the phenomena before us, 
and remembering the outcome of New Testa- 
ment criticism, we believe that the higher 
criticism of tbe Old Testament will deliver 
the church from the worship of the letter on 
one side, wh'le upon the other side it will 
farnish coming generations with stronger 
reasons than any other generation has pos- 
sessed for the convietion that * we have the 
word of prophecy made more sure.’ ”’ 

We hope that this subjact, and others con- 
nected with it, wll receive at the hands of 
this publication the frank, urgent and fear 
less treatment that they deserve. 





The New Presiding Elders. 
REV GEORGE 8. BUTTERS 


No appointments to be made at the next 
session of the New England Conference are 
as much talked about as that of the new pre- 
siding elders. If itis right to consider this 
matter in little companies, there ceriainly can 
be nothing wrong in discussing it before a 
larger audience. Oar church is sufficiently 
democratic in spirit at least to admit that the 
preachers and laymen, who are the parties 
most concerned, are the very persons to can- 
didly consider this question. Nearly all will 
agree that the retiring elders are notthe best 
qualified to nominate their successors, and 
they probably would not care to be involved 
in any way except to voice the expression of 
the men and needs of the districts. In order 
to meet this question fairly, we ought to be 
free from all personalities and comparisons, 
and for the time being 1 shall endeavor to 
forget the brethren who now fill this impor- 
tant office on the four districts of our Confer 
ence. 

Let me frankly state what I have heard 
mentioned as essential qualifications in the 
new men. The elders to be appointed ought 
to be taken from the pastorate and from the 
districts represented unless much better men 
can be secured elsewhere. To appoint men 
out of touch with present phases of the par- 
ticular field simply because they are out of 
a position or bard to station is not only un- 
reasonable, but a0 insult to the faithful men 


in silent prayer. 


all. 
North Boston District. 


4 by letter into full connection. 


Don’t Go;’’ “* Why I Don’t Dance.”’ 

Lynn District. 

Salem, Wesley Church. — Religious inter- 
est is deeply awakened in this church. Four 

teen were received on probation and 8 into 
fali connection last Sabbath. Kev, R. F. 
Holway, pastor. 

East Boston Bethel. — Last Sunday 5 were 
baptized, 6 received on probation, and 10 into 
fallmembership. Atthe service in the even 

ing eight came to the altar seeking the Sav- 
iour of sinners. The repairs are well under way 
upon the church, and the pastor, Rev. Dr. L. 
B. Bates, hopes to be able to use the audience 

room in February. 

Faulkner Ohurch, Malden.— Rev. H. P. 
Rankin is having a pleasant and successfal 
pastorate with this mew church. He secured 
eight new subscribers to Z1on’s HERALD last 
Sunday. 


Maiden, Belmont OChurch.— The pastor 
and his family are now at home in their bzau- 
tifal new parsonage. Its cost was about 
$4,000. The appointments are all modern and 
well adapted toits use as a minister's house. 
It is heated by furnace, lighted by both gas 
and electricity, and provided with electric 
bells and speaking tube. 


awakening. 
largely attended watch-night meeting. To 


ly good. Rev. L. William Adams, pastor. 


R. Wood, at the last communion. 





Somervilie, Fiint St. — The pastor, Rev. 
C. M. Meiden, has arranged to speak upon 
the following themes on successive Sunday 
evenings in this month: ‘‘ The Church, and 
Why I Believe in It; ’’ ‘‘ The Home and Its 


preached upon the “Clock on the Stairs.” In his absence to attend the fuaeral his pul- 
strack twelve all were engaged | Pit was occupied by Rov. J. 8. Wadsworth, 
Then all joined in singing | % Phenix. 

the doxology and were dismissed with the 
benediction and a ‘Happy New Year’’ to|tainment was given in the church in Attle 


A very excellent musical and literary enter- 


boro a few weeks ago, which proved to ba a 
great success in every respect. The great 


year, butthe most is made of the regular 


church and people, and it is hoped will have 


attraction was the violin solos by Miss Lil- 
Waltham, Asbury Temple. — Last Sunday | lian G, Eddy, of Plymouth. 


Miss Eddy is 
fourths, of the misery and vice now rampant | 4 persons were received from probation and 


a member of our wide awake church in that 
famous old town and is a very active and 
efficient worker in the Epworth League. She 
has enjoyed fine facilities for the study of 
this wonderfal instrument, and has succeeded 
in reaching that poiot of excellence which 
has elicited many words of commendation 
Safeguards;"’ ‘‘ The Theatre, and Why [| and praise from the artists themselves. She 
is an elegant violinist, and gives great satis- 


his great theme. 


faction to those who employ ber and to the 
large number of auditors who have had the 
pleasure of listening to her. 
within easy reach of our Epworth Leagues 
who may desire to employ her in first-class 
entertainments. 

McCabe gave a capital 
sionary address in our church in Pheniz, 
The audience was large and mani- 
fested much interest in the man and also in 
The result is that the pas 
tor has secured a missionary collection which 
is an advance of about thirty per cent. over 
that of last year. 


A singular coincidence occurred, Dec. 13, 
in the death of Henry Baylies and Dr. An- 
drew McKeown, both of whom were former 
pastors of the church in Bristol. 
former was stationed there, and made for 
himself many warm friends. 
was stationed there in 1856. The new, capa- 
cious and elegant church which was in process 
of erection was completed and dedicated in 
the September of his first year, he preaching 
the sermon from Isaiah 6: 1-4. 
gregations waited upon his ministry. 


Her terms are 


mis- 


In 1859 the 


Dr. McKsown 


Great con- 


The 


The church mem- 
bership is in earnest fora genuine spiritual 


pastor, Rev. Geo. H. Clarke, though on his 
first yearin this pastorate, has taken a strong 
hold upon the esteem and affection of the 
community, Nine were received into the 


pastor's ‘‘ New Year’s Greeting,’’ presented 
to all his people, is a very neat souvenir card, 
with admirable pictures of himself and Mrs. 
Adams. The religious interest is increasing- 


tion were welcomed by the pastor, Rev. J. 
Several 
conversions have gladdened the hearts of the 
church recently. Tne Congregational, Bap- 





church, Jan. 7, and one was baptized. now entered upon their reward. X.X. X. 
Tapleyville. — Three were baptized, 2 re- . " 

ceived into full connection, and 2 on pro»a- 

tion at the communion service, Jan.7. The MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Portland District. 


their pastor, Rev. E. W. Kennison, and fam 


Peabody. — One by letter and 2 on proba-|ily. Though evidently a premeditated deed, 
the preacher finds it no difficult task to for- 
give them, and with true Christian fortitude 
stands ready to ‘“‘turn the other cheek also.”’ 
The church has expended nearly $100 in re. 
tist and Methodist Churches have engaged | pairs on church and parsonage of late. One 





auditorium, which seats easily 800 end into 
which 1,000 can be crowded, was usually 
filled. Every pew was rented and many had 
Special services began with a/to goto other churches to get seats. He is 
@ | still remembered by a great many who were 
converted under his ministry or were heiped 
on in tha Christian course by his preaching. 
Many kind and appreciative words are daily 
heard relating to these noble men who have 


North St, Gorham.— Ono New Year's 
night a large number of the good people met 
atthe parsonage and heartily ‘‘ pounded ”’ 


young man has recently given himself anew 
to God, and pastor and people are praying for 
showers of divine grace to fall upon this com- 
munity. 

Ohes ‘nut and Pine Street. — These churches 
in Portland hsve a new arrangement of serv- 
ices: Rev. Matt. 8. Hughes preaches at Pine 
Street Church in the morning, and Rev. I. 
Luce at Chestnut Street atthe same hour; Mr. 
Hughes preaches in Chestnut Street Church in 
the after noon, and Mr, Luce is leading the so 
cial services at Pine Street. The plan promises 
good results. It isa very brotherly arrangement 
on the part of both pastors and churches and 
will pass a good figure to their credit column. 
The connectional bond of Methodism when 
tested proves of great value. The Pine 
Street territory is not likely to be so good a 
hunting-zround es some supposed. Chestnut 
Street had interesting Christmas entertain- 
ments, one of which was specially for the 
primary and intermediate departments. They 
have a nice way of adding some fresh sup- 
plies to the library each month. Something 
is said inthe Bible of him that “ lendeth to 
the Lord,” and Chestnut Street Church has 
considerable sums invested on this first-class 
security. Those whom fortune has not fa- 
vored in other ways, have found their bless- 
ings through this channel, and poor boys 
have found their way to prosperity by the 
same helping hand. This may be in part the 
open secret of the prosperity of this church. 
Woodford’s. — Six have been received into 
the church, and seven collections have been 
taken. The Alices have the Juniors — Alice 
Eastman at Woodford’s, and Alice Knight at 
East Deering— and we congratulate the 
young folks upon being so fortunate in their 
leaders. The late enterprises bhava. evicently 
given prestige to the church, and it is moving 
up under faithful and competent: leadership. 


Biddeford. — Rav. J. H_ Pillibury, of 
Spring fizld, has arrived on the fisld, and is 
expected to take the work till Conference. 
Sickness prevails, and as the attention of a 
pastor is needed, it is probable that he will 
with his family occupy the parsonage. One 
of the official members, also an expressman 
from Biddeford to Portland, Mr. Tarbox, 
died suddenly, and h's wife followed him ina 
few days to the heaven!y home. The parent; 
of Mr. Tarb>x are now dangerously ill. 


Berwick still hears the command, ‘Go 
forward.’’ This year 78 have been received 
on probation, 44 in fall, and 58 have been bap- 
tized. The pastor has attended an average 
of one and one-half services for each day of 
the year, and the praying-band has usually 
either three or four services each week. 
South Berwick. — The members of the Sun- 
day-school converted, and those brought 
in siace conversion, number 23. The 
praying-band now holds meetings at Great- 
works and Rollinsford and now number. 2). 
The namber received into the church is 5, 
and the number intothe clas ei, 14. AJun 
ior League of 40 members holds a meeting 
Sabbath afternoons and about balf of the 
number give good testimonies. This is in- 
deed a delightful and promising report. The 
Loague is taking a course of Bible study 
similar to that of the Juniors. 

The District Parsonage. — The Epworth 
League of South Portland sets the ball roll- 
ing. They made the first offsring, the full 
amount apportioned, passing their check to 
the presiding elder, Dec. 18. We appreciate 
the contribution, but the help of those who 
start the enterprise is worth more than the 
money. What Leagues will follow? If they 
do not find it convenient to contribute the 
full amount, they may be able to make par- 
tial payments. 

South Portland. — The vestry is crowded 
on Sabbath evenings, and the services, with 
preaching, are held im the audience room. 
More than fifty have expressed a purpose to 
seek Christ, and 24 have joined the class, with 
others ready to follow. The meetings at Will- 
ard’s are continued with good results. A very 
interesting normal class has been organized, 
with an attendance of about fifty. The 
League has held two literary meetings dur 
ing the quarter, and bad an interesting re 
ception Thanksgiving evening. The Junior 
Loague has an attendance of fifty with a 
much larger number enrolled, and some of 
the children give evidence of good religious 
experience. The Woman’s Foreign Mission 
ary Society has doub\ed its membership dar- 
ing the year. The best home Christians have 
aspirations too far-reaching to be bounded by 
the home. Bat this is noteworthy — South 
Portland sends five students to the Seminary 
at Kent's Hill, all of whom are members of 
the church. If ail the churches sent as 
many, another building would be needed 
forthwith. Taking the work all around, 
this church manifests enterprise. 


Congress St. —The parsonage that has been 
expacted has appeared in view. The church 
has bought a valuable property in a fine 
location on North Street. The distance from 
the church is the goiden mean — not too near, 
not too far — and there is plenty of room for 
any preacher's family. Five hundred dollars 
have been paid on the property, and s90n 
the house will be paid for and this useful 
working church will be better fixed than ever 
before. The Christian Endeavor Society has 
@ membership of 132, andis in a flourish- 
ing condition. The quarterly conference in- 
vited the return of the pastor, Rev. G. D. 
Lindsay. With such action and the Confer- 
ence blanks at hand, tbe Conference is jast 
pushing its rim into the horizon, reminding 
us that we must crowd all possible helpful 
work into the next four monthe. 


Kennebunkport. — The parsonage that 
most takes us by surprise isthe new one at 
Kennebunkport. Formerly this place enj »yed 
large business prosperity, but this time had 
passed before the recent financial depression, 
which increased the diffirulties; but in the 
midst of these adverse conditions springs up 
a beautifal modern parsonage, and the 
preacher's family is in it enjoying it as one 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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HERALD CALEN DAR. 
Maine Conferenge Local Preachers’ As- 





sociation, at South Standish, Jan. 23-25 
Prov. Dist. Min. Asso., at Holbrook, Feb. 12, 13 
Conference. Place. Time. Bishop. 


Norwich Dis. Prs’ Meet’g at Colchester, Feb. 19, 20 
N. E. So’ern, Brockton, Mass., April 4 Warren 
N.Y. East, Brooklyn,N.Y., “ 4, Fowler 
New York, New York,N.Y¥., “ 4, Vincent 
Troy, Cohoes, N.Y., “ 11, Warren 
N.Hamps’re, Claremont, N.H.,“ 11, Foss 

New Engiand,Waltham, Mass., “ 11, Fitzgerald 
Vermont. Bradford, Vt., “ 18. Warren 
Maine, Skowhegan, Me., “ 18, Foss 

East Maine, Houlton,Me., May 9. Foss 





POST-OF FICE ADDRESS. 


Rev. W. 8. McIntire, 14 Salisbury St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


REOPENING, — The M. E. Church at Milford, 
N.H., will be reopened and rededicated, Wednes- 
day, Jan 24. Services begin at 2.30p.m, Former 
pastors and all friends of the enterprise are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

D. W. Dow Ns, Pastor. 





BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING, — Chaplain McCabe, Missionary Secretary, 
will address the meeting, Monday, Jan, 15, at 11.30 
a.m. His theme will be ** Missions.” All are in- 
vited. FREDERICK N. Uptam, Sec’y. 


ALPHA NOTICE — The regular meeting of the 
Alpha Chapter will be held on Monday, Jan. 15, at 
3p.m., at Jacob Sleeper Hall. W. 1, Haven will 
read a paperon “Club Life: Its Advantages and 
Disadvantages.” 





ARTHUR PAGE Si arp, Sec. 

BISHOP VINCENT’S LECT: kh. — Bishop 
John H. Vincent will lecture tn Bron field Street 
Charch, on the evening of Feb. 22, on * The Church 
of the Future.” The lecture is given in aid of the 
Framingh«n Sunday-school Assem'!\v. Tickets, 
at 2 cents each, may be bad at the bok Room, 38 
Bromfield 8t. 

W.H.M.8. — The first quarterly meeting of 
the W. H. M. 8. for 1893-'94 will be held Thursday, 
Jan. 18, at Tremont St. Church, ston. The 
morning session, opening at 10 o'clock, will be de- 


voted to reports and other business. We expect 
to have as our guest Mrs. Olinton B. Fisk, of New 
York, our national President, who will address 
us at our afternoon session, Opening at 2 o’clock 
Prof. Harriette J.1Cooke, of the Epworth Settle- 
ment, will alsu be present and speak on ber 
work. The Tremont Street ladies kindy invite us 
to lunch. We hope for a large delegation. 
T.O Barper, Sec. 


BOSTON METHODIST SOCIAL ( NION.—A 
regular meeting of the Boston Metlodist Social 
Union will be held in Berkeley Ha!!, corner Tre- 
mont and Berkeley Sts., on Monday, Jan, 15, at 4.30 





p.m. Dinner will be served at 5.30. The follow- 
ing persons will be guests of the | nlon: Mr. Oliver 
H. Durrell, Rev. E.J. Helms, Rev. k. H. Walker. 


Rev. Gaetano Conte, Prof. Harriette J. Cooke, 
Miss Clara M. Organ, representing the Boston 


Missionary and Church Extenston Soelety. the 
Epworth Settlement, and the Desconess Home. 
An excellent musteal program wi!! be provided. 
Mr. Kalph A. Quimby, cornetist 

Piease notice change ta hour of meeting. 


REUNION — WESLEYAN ACADEMY. Tae 


fourth annual reunion of the Boston \ljumni_ sse- 
ciation of the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., will be held Monday eveniny, Jan. 15. at the 
Uniced States Hotel, Boston. The + xvcutive com- 
mittee is striviog to make this a larvely-attended 
and specially interesting occasioa. Unusual prome 
inence will be given to the reception in the eariy 


part of the evenlog. A large aud efficient recep- 


tion committee, representing the ditf-rent classes. 


will promote a renewal of acjualntance and gen- 
eral sociability, which will make this one of the 
most enjoyable features of the meeting, The 
hearty responses already receiv ( from the alu w- 
pi assure a large attendance. Al}! for wer students 
of this renowned Academy whio have not attended 
previous reunions, are cordially Invited to be 
present on this occasion, and to immediately for- 
ward their names and addresses to the secretary, 


F. N. Bardwell, 81 Union st.. Boston, Mass. 





Money Letters from Jan, 1 to 8, 


F T Allen, Josiah Alien, J FE Allen, Helen 
Atkins. W F Berry, J Mowry Bean, Arthur 
Bonner, E E Barron, G H Blake, J H 
Buckey, L D Brown, K J Buzzell, @ E Burn- 
ham, C W Bennett, E C Budgham, H Bram 


hall, E C Bass, D M Birmingha 8 C Burn- 
ham, Mrs L P Bishop, Mrs H M Bartlett, 


Mrs G H Beant, A Boothby, E 8 Burrill. 
Miss H FP Carsley, Louisa S Clark, M B Cum- 
miogs, John Collins, 8 P (ofin, Sarah A 
Chase, E T Curnick, E F Clark, A Chalmers, J 
F Cooper, 8 P Cary, E E Cleveland, E G 
Curtis. E P Dutton & Co, Mrs F E Dolliver, 
Joseph Denison, G F Durgia, Levi Douglass, 
H 1 Dodge, A E Dunn, Miss J M Dougb- 
erty. Mrs BS Edgerley, J Engle, S L East- 
man. Mrs Eliz. French, Miss L Fish, J S 
Farley, 8 R Fletcher, Mrs | © Freeman. H A 
Gilmore, M8 Gilchrist, Mrs A W Grout, R L 
Greene. Thomas Howart G HsHeath, RB 
Hassett, E F Hickey, W H Houtchiny Mrs J 
B Hammond, J H Hillman, Mrs sarah L Henry, 
A Hobbs, J C Hull, G H Hoyt. Miss L 
D Jones, O E Johuson, N M Jackson, Sylvester 
Jackson. H B King & Bros., Kufus Kinsley. LR 
Lovejoy, T F Lane, CA Littlefield, Mrs Jane D 
Lombard, J J Littlefield. Mr F Murphy, 
Emily E Morse, E E Mca 1, W 8 McIntire, 
Capt. F. H. Mitchell, Robert Mcintyre, M I 
Mowry, S Meekios, Mrs A FE MeOCrillis, G 
L Maxon. JH Newlane, Sarali R Newhall, S W 


Naylor. J K Pixley, NP 
Pingree, Mrs R A Phe / A Ripley, Henry 
Roissy, Susie C Ricker B Rand, M 
Raymond, Mrs A M Raiford, J N_> Robinson, 
Nettle F Sampson, JL s)auidiog,jr, J H Shan- 
non, A W Scott, F P & 5, W A Short, C C 


r, Wm Price, R C 


Stratton, G E Stockws G E Stechert, Wm 
Schwind, L H Shepherd. E H Swem. Olarissa 
True, E G True. 1) «| Vance. WH Whituey 
H U Weakley, J H Whi.ney, Orrin Wilson, 1 J 
White, Wm Warren, Harrict ‘Vhitney, Mrs P £& 
Walker, Mrs W A Wells. S© \ ung. 








Marriages, 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 
BALDWIN — DOUGLASS — In Aril 
ton, Jen, 
1, by Rev. J. H. Mansfield, of W at "Be 
Wm. W. Baldwin and Bessie a 
BURDITT — DOUGLASS — Also, at the same 
ime gad pee ryt d the same, Wm. R. T. Burditt 
= Agone © Dougiass, sister of the above, all 
CUTLER — FOSTER — In Low. il 
M. E. Church, Jan. 1. by Rev. 5B oe 
assisted by Rev. Hugh Montgomery, Cha) les 
B. Cutler, of Heath, and Emma E. Foster, of L. 
TWITCHELL — WESCOTT — In Montville, Me. 
—_ 2. by Rev. Edwin 8, Burrill, at the 
ome of the groom's father. James Twitch ly, 


Daniel Twitchell! j 
eae ,» of M., and Mattie @. W escott, 


Deaths. 


























LAMSON — In Sebec. Me., Jan. 1 
. ° ost . 1, Joseph L . 
esq , aged 92 years, 5 months and 24 days. a 





PROVIDENCE DISTRICT MINISTEI 3 
3 ‘ ~T MINISTERIAL AS 
SOCIATION, at Holbrook, Mass., Feb. 12, 13, The 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice. 





Pie is generally considered “sumpin very nice,” 
program will appear next week, but the best kind of all—the Galeious mines, 
7 has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
NEW ENGLAND METHODIST HISTORICAL quired. All this is unnecessary now, for with 
SOCIETY. — The annual meeting of the New En- N O N E. =-“SU¢ > $4 
Ziand Methodist Historical Society will be held in 
the Society's Room, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, on CONDENSED fn T } 
Monday, Jan. 15, at 2.30p.m. Directors will meet M | [ NC E M E 
at2 pm. 


the most appetizing pies can be made as quickly 
as a batch of biscuit. The ouality is surpassing 
Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full 

one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


pbb eee ee ed 


JOSEPH H. MANSFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


Business Botices. 
READ the last column on the third page 


Every Week for announcements of the latest “IN HIS NAME.” 


ublicati : . Our new Singing Book! For Sunday- 

p tions of the Methodist Book Concern. Schools, Young People’s Societies, : 
and Social Worship. 

Suited for all departments of Work and Worship. 

We specially :equest Superintendents in search 
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For Over Fifty Years 








MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP ofanew book to examine this book vefore pur- 
for children teething. It conte ee = . auing. rr, 6 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic Price ; +5 cls. per cory; $3.60 per doz.; $25 per 100. 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five Send 3 cts. (stamps) for a sample copy. 
cents a bottle. «, Address 
‘THE EMMA PITT PUBLISHING CO.,” 
: 631 N. Carey St., Baltimore, Md, 

DR. MUDGE’S SERMON ON * PERFEC- 
TION.”—I am now prepared to farnish Dr. 
Muige’s sermon on * Christian Perfection” in 
pamphlet at $3 a hundred; single copies 5 cents. THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFOL. 
Unless there isa prompt demand for this entire 


their people, send their 
MaAhuen, Mass. 


edition, no wore will be printed. 
who desire to distribute this grand sermon among 


Let the brethren 


Orders as soon as possib'e. 
GEORGE H. SPENCER. 





Morning session, at 10, 
anda paper by Mrs.8 
sion will be at 2, and t 
Mrs. Steele and Mrs. 


12, Charlestown, Mon, 8 
14, Somerv’le, First Ch 


13 Cochituate; 
14 Lowell, St. Paul's; 


14, Townsend; 
West Newton, Mass. 


Kezar Falls, 6, eve* 7, 
am; 
Cornish, 7, eve, 8, eve;* 
So. Biddeford, 10, eve ;* 
Hols, 13, eve,* 14, pm; 
Goodwin's Mills, 14, eve 
15, eve ;* 
(The full Ui 
* Quarterly Conference 


NOTICE. — There will be a district meeting of 
the W.F.M S8. at Everett, Wecenesday, Jan. 17. 


will be devoted to reports, 
miley. The afternoon ses- 
here will be addresses by 
I{arrisop. Miss Cushman 


will have the children’s hour at4. Basket lunch: 
Everett ladies will furnish tea and coffee. Every- 
body invited, R. W. KNOWLES, Dist. Sec. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 


Norra Boston District — Fourtu QUARTER 
JAN. 

2, Cambridge, Trinity; 18, Ashburnham; 

4, Waltham, First Ch.; 2l,am, Fitchburg; 

7, Watertown; 21, eve, Winchendon; 

9, Rockbottom; 24, Lowell, Worthen St.; 

10, Walt’m, [mmanu El; 26, Marlboro’; 


-; 28, a m, East Pepperell; 
; 28. eve, Leominster; 


16, Maynard; 29, Camb'ge, Harvard St.; 
31, Clinton. 
FEB. 
1, Oakdale; 15, Saxonville; 
4,am, Lowell, Central; 18,am, Hubbardston; 
4, eve, West Chelmsford; 18, eve, Gardner; 
6, Cambridge, Grace Ch.; 20, Hudson; 
7, Shrewsbury; 22, Som'ville, Broadway; 
8, Barre; 25,a m, Winchester; 
1l, Somerville, Flint St.; 25, eve, Woburn; 


27, Graniteville; 
28, Somerville, Park Ave. 


MARCH. 
1, Ayer; 16, Sudbury; 
4,am, East Templeton; 18 am, Cam. Epworth; 
4, p m, Phillipaton; 18, pm, Concord; 
6, Lowell, Highlands; 20 berlin; 
7, Lunenburg; 21, Weston; 
11, West Fitchburg; 25, Charlestown, Trinity; 


28, Princeton. 


J. W. LINDSAY. 


PORTLAND DISTRICT — FOURTH QUARTER. 


JAN. 


Gorham, North, 20,* 21, 
am; 
Baxton, 21, pm; 
Standish. 21, eve, 22;* 
Alfred, 23, eve;* 
, Sanford, 24, eve;* 
Newfield, 27, eve,* 28, am. 
st next week.) 
res, 


G.R. PALMER, P. E. 
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paid, 15 cts. 





Lustre the greatest, 
S Labor the Least, 


SILVER R 
FL 


Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


Trial quantity free or box - 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 Joh 






agic Touch, 


OCON 


POLISH 


Sold everywhere. 







nm St., New York. 








a brass gallery. 











te ROSEWOOD AND GOLD. 


Here is a study in Rosewood and Gold. No engraving can 


Selected and edited by 
ADELAIDE 8. SEAVERNS, 


Published by Hunt & Eaton ; New 
York, 


This book of selections, in prose and poetry, 


is made up of bright bits, choice parts, 
memorable points, striking illustrations, 
brilliant sayings, gathered from a wide and 
varied reading. It seems to us the choicest 
book of the kind that we have ever seen. 
It isso sparkling bright, so crispy fresh, 
80 spicy and aromatic, so appetizing and 
piquant, so apropos of life today — our 
life with its instant needs, its driving rush, 
its hanger, its weariness, its unrest. — 
Methodist Review. 


‘Tooughts for the Thoughtful”’ is one of the 
most perfectly arranged and edited books 
for daily readings that bas been published. 
‘* The supreme value of the book,’’ says the 
introduction by Charles Parkhurst, of 
Zion's HERALD, “ will be found in its mod- 
ernness.”’ It is entirely new, pulsating 
with latest thoughts on oldest truths. Its 
mission is to all —** high, low, rich, and 
poor,’” sad and glad. — U/aton Signal. 


In the reading course of the Epworth League 
provision was made for a devotional man- 
ual of selected readings, the compilation of 
which was assigned to Miss Adelaide 8. 
Seaverns of Boston, one of the staff of 
Zion's Heratp. This volume has jast 
appeared with the title, ‘‘ Thoughts for the 
Thoughtful,” and in matter and appear- 
ance is ope of the most attractive yet is- 
sued by Our Book Concern. The selections 
are made with rare taste and discrimina- 
tion, and the list of authors drawn upon in 
sures a spiritual quality of ths most whole- 
some and invigorating kind. It meets our 
ideal of what such @ book should be; the 
selections are long enough to admit the 
writer's rounded thought, and brief enough 
to make it easy of retention in the mind as 
a basis for meditation. The expression is 
graceful and attractive, and (unlike some 
sermonic matter we could name) is disfig- 
ured neither by pedantic ponderosities nor 
flippant vulgarisms. Good taste is regnant 
everywhere. Sach a book has a wide field 
for its ministry. — Northwestern Ohristias 
Advocate. 


A casual observer might set this book aside 
as ‘only one more’ of a numerous class. 
That isa mistake. This book has a fresb- 
ness peculiar to itself. Such books are com- 
monly made up from English writers who 
have been dead so long that their thoughts 
have become a part of the wisdom of the 
ages. ‘* Thoughts for the Thoughtfal,”’ on 
the contrary, is selected almost exclusively 
from modern Americans — Americans as 
modern as Dr. Parkhurst, of New York; 
Bishop Vincent, of Topeka; and James 
Whitcomb Riley, of Indianapolis. This is 
the powerful charm of the little book, and 
itisthis which will make it so suggestive 
of living thoughts. The typography and 
binding are in excellent taste, as is es 
pecially desirable in a book which is to be 
looked at every day. — Sunday School 
Journal. 


‘| give any Clear idea of its beauty of outline and easy grace. 
Jt is executed in imitation Rosewood, and on the smooth, 
dark surface there is a perfect blaze of brass adornment. Al) 
) the » culdings and panelings are of brags, and in addition 
‘| there are brass mounts between each shelf, down each post 
‘} and round each panel and drawer. The whole is topped by 


The shelves are seven in number, for a complete classifi 
| gation of sheet music. Below is a drawer. The front of the 
Cabine! is bowed and the sides are paneled. 

> Now General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 illustrations, mailed on re 
cript of 've2 ct. stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., ” 
48 CANAL ST.(°2aatm BOSTON. | BOSTON ALMANAC 


16mo, 368 pp., beautifully bound in silk cloth, with 
gilt side stamp and gilt top. Price, $1.00. 
To Epworth Leaguers,75 cents; by 
mail, postage paid, 85 cents. 


For sale by 


CHAS. R. MACEE, 
838 Bromfield St., Boston. 


—— 








Worcester Royal Porcelain 


Ware. 





We have recently Janded supsrb models and decorations of this celebrated !ottery. 

Dinner Services, costing from seventy five to four hundred dollars, whic) “0 be had in 
the number of pieces wanted, and always readily matched. 

The above table ware is designed for and imported only by the subscriber: 

Handsome Fish Sets, Eatré) Sets, Game Sets, Salad Sets, etc. 

India China, Weigwood and Minton Ssts of standard designs. 

Haviland’s White and Gold French Porcelain Sats, recently landed, in s¢‘s Or parte of 


Handsome patterns of D ulton’s and T. & R. Bootes’ Dinnar Sats, costing ‘rom twenty 
dollars up, stock patterns always readily matched. The exhibit of Dinner Wa‘? im that de- 
partment is not excelled under one roof on this continent. 

French Porcelain covered and handled Terrapin Dishes, for serving individually, just 
landed. Also, Welsh RarebDit and Shirred Egg Dishes, from same pottery. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals all colors and shapes, from the low cost to the mst expensive. 

Lamp Dapartment. More than five hundred kinds to choose from, from the Ordinary to 
the costly designs, with dainty silk shades to match. 


In the Glass Department will be seea elegant specimens of Cut Crystal Stem Ware; 
also, rich Vienna colored and gilt Table Ware. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 


120 FRANKLIN. 


DIRECTORY FOR 1894. 


59th VEAR, 
With Map of Boston. 
A COMPLETE CILY GUIDE, 
692 PAGES, PRICE $1 


BUSINESS 


Through Cars to New 0 rleans. 





Among the many important improvements 
in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad train serv- 
ice is the addition of through Pallman Sleep- 
iog Cars from New York to New Orleans, 


PUBLISHED BY 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin St., Boston, 


and the famous She 
passing through h9 


Chestnut Sts., 7 381 


This train is very 


runs through to M 
train. 


Street. 
CHAS. 


Baltimore, Md. 





via Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 


nandoah Valley Route, 
anoke, Kaoxville, Cast 


tanooga and Birmingham The train leaves 
New York daily at 5 00 P M.; Philadelphia, 
12:h and Market Sts., 


7.22 rp m. and 24th and 
m., reaching Roanoke 


at 7504. Mm ; Kuoxville, 352 pe. m.; Chatta- 
nooga, 8 00 P M ; Birmingham, 11,13 A. M., 
and New Orleans, 12.40 P. M- 


handsomely appointed, 


baing vestibuled througoont, and has Dining 
Car servics Now York to Chattanooga. At 
Washington a Pallman Sleeping Car, which 


emphis, is added to the 


All trains of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
leave New York from station foot of Liberty 


0. S8CULL, 
General Pass. Agent, 
B. &, O. BR. R. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. Al.o for 
sale by booksellers generally. 





The General Theological Library. 


Books for the Clergy and Chris- 
tian Workers. 





bh; Cc 6.000 

Library incorporated in 1864; and contains 16,0 
volgen tagesher with a Reading-room having 100 
periodicals. Open daily from 8 A. M. toOP M. 
Tuesday evenings from 7 to %. 30 Ite circu- 


m of books has extended to more than 500 
— and viliages in twelve different States. A 
church becomes a Perpetual Member, whereby all 
of its Pastore forever may use the Library and 
draw books gratis, at $100. A Life Member pays 
$50, and has the same privileges for life. A»nual 
membership. $5. Donations and be quests solicited 
for the purchase of books, and to increase the use- 
fulness of the institution; and they mer be sent to 
Rev. LUTHER FARNHAM, Secretary, 6 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Maes., the place of the Library, and 
they will be duly acknowledged. 
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The Family. 


ABOVE THE THORNS. 


LETTIB 8 BIGELOW. 





Such a cruel wound in my palm 
Made the thorny rod in my grasp, 
That in anguish cried my heart 
For a touch of healing art; 
But too deep lay the wound for balm, 
And 1 dared not loose the galling clasp. 


Low and soft then whispered a voice, 
«Grasp it high, above the thorns.” 
And a lesson sweet I learned 
As the rod to staff was turned, 
That the vexing thing may be blessing choice, 
If only we reach above the thorns. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





FEED MY SHEEP. 


That was a narrow s-reet, 
Where trod Thy blessed feet; 
And thata — throng 
That followed Thee along, 
And many a one was such 
We scarce would deign to touch — 
But Thou wast pressed upon by the unfolded sheep, 
And very close to them Thy place didst keep. 
And is it thus 
Thou sayest to us, 
«Oh, if ye love Me, feed My sheep?” 


That was a toilsome way, 
And tbat a sultry day, 
When Thon didst, by the well, 
Ot living water tell, 
And kindly speak to one, 
As if that one alone, 
The straying one, of all the world had need most 


deep, 
And Thou no thought but to reclaim Thy sheep. 
And is it thus 
Thou sayest to us, 
«Oh, if ye love Me, feed My sheep?’”’ 


That was a loveless word, 
Which, by strange spirit stirred, 
Forbade the children grace 
To eee Thy shining face — 
But Thon didst call them near, 
and smile away their fear; 
And one such littie one the symbol seemed to Thee, 
Of Thy great heavenly kingdom yet to be! 
And is it thus 
Thou sayest to us, 
‘*Oh, feed My lambs, if ye love Me?”’ 


That was a green hillside, 
By Galilee’s soft tide; 
And sweet the garden's shade 
By «ncient olives made. 
We often follow there 
Thy words of life to share — 
But oh, the multitude of Ihive uvtended sheep! 
Speaks there a voice within our spirits deep — 
Thy voice to u-, 
And speaks it thus, 
‘* Oh, if ye love Me, feed My sheep? ”’ 


— Mrs. MERRILL E. Gartzgs in Advance, 





A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 


He sought ber. flushed with victory like wine, 
And told ber of bis love's successfal quest; 
She iistened with a smile serene, divine, — 
The woman who for years bad loved him best. 


Anotber woman he had loved and won — 
And told bis triumph like an eager boy; 
He saw ber smile, and blundered blindly on, 
Nor dreamed his words could bring her aught but 
Joy: 


At last she said, ‘‘ My friend, I'm glad for you, 
May life be full of happy days like these! 

I will confess I have a secret too: 
1 goto wed my art across the seas.”’ 


And so she went, and wrought with patient touch, 
Until men said, ‘* She only loves her art ”’ 

But «ben, grown old, she died, they wondered much 
To find his picture lying on ber heart. 


— Anniz E. Smivey, in New England Magazine. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Omit the negative propositions. Nerve us 
with incessant aflirmatives. — Emerson, 


Strong feelings often evaporate in words. 
Strong expressions about eelf-sacrifice or 
self-denial, about a life sustained high above 
the world, often satisfy the heart and pre- 
vent it from rising to the grace talked about. 
— F. W. Robertson. 


The idea seems to be that a man ought to 
thr: w away wealth and luxury because they 
make life tooeasy. Really, it is throwing 
away wealth and luxury because they make 1 fe 
hard, because in them the chance of deep and 
spiritual life is beset by many mysterious and 
subtle dangers, over the corquest of which 
alone can man go forward to his best. Sure- 
ly, there isa braver, a franker, and a nobler 
way. Surely, the man who takes his wealth 
or privilege and keeps it, and learns how to 
live in it and use is and conquer its dangers 
by continual watchfulness and care — surely, 
he has done work more worthy of respect 
than any monk or ascetic in the cell or cave 
to which his coward life has fled. — Bishop 
Brooks. 


An engineer took a contract for the build- 
ing of a bridge in a mountain district, and 
spent about forty thousand dollars upon it. 
He had finished one of the arches all except 
the keystone, and when the hour came for the 
men to quit work, he eaid to them: ‘I should 
like to have you work four or five bours be- 
yond time tonight, for if I should leave that 
arch as it is, and the flood should come, all 
our work will be swept away.” But the men 
said the flood would not come, and, besides, 
they were not going to work over time. But 
the fl»od did come before morning and swept 
that arch away. It was all right except the 
keystone, and, lacking the keystone, it lacked 
everything. Lacking one thing is a great 
lack, when that one thing is life itself. Let 
no evil spirit, my friend, cajole you into be- 
lieving that you can bridge the river of judg- 
ment and enter Paradise without the keystone 
of the sacrifice of Christ. — Rev. A. C. Dixon. 


The present moment is divinely sent; 
The present duty is thy Master's will. 
Oh, thou who lor gest for some noble work, 
Do thou this hour thy given task fulfill! 
And thon shait find, though small at first it seemed, 
It is the work o which thou oft hast dreamed. 


Oh, think not, if thou art not called to work 
in mission fields of some far distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 
That comes to thee in Gd's allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God's high will appointeth it to thee. 
— Anna Temple. 


The other summer, while sailing along the 
shores of the Sound, I[ landed at a little cove; 
there was a lighthouse tower and a fog-bell, 
and the keeper showed us the fog-bell, and 
how the mechanism made it strike every few 
moments in the darkness and in the night 
when the fog hung over the coast; and I 
said, That is the preacher; there he stands 
ringing out the message of warning, ringing 
out the message of instruction, ringing out 
the message of cheer; is is a great thing to 
be a preacher. And we went up into the 
lighthouse tower; there was a tower that 
never said anything and never did anything 
—it just stood still and shone; and I said, 
That is the Christian: he may not have any 
word to utter, he may not be a prophet, he 
may not be a worker, he may achieve noth- 
ing, but he stands still and shines, in the 
darkness and in the storm, always, and every 
night. The fog-bell strikes only on occasion, 
but all the time and every night the highs 
flashes out from the lighthouse; all the time 
and every night this light is flashing out 
from you if you are God’s children. Let 
your light so shine. Do not flash it — let it 
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shine; just have it, and then let it shine, 
You cannot let it shine unless you have it, 
and if you have it vou cannot keep it from 
shining. — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


There is a fad of saying a great deal sbout 
‘soothing sorrow ’/and much less sbout 
sharing joy. Why should there be #0 perpet- 
ual an assumption of infelicities? Why should 
not life be full of joy and gladness? *‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I sball dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” And not in some 
vague future, but now. The ‘house of the 
Lord ” is a spiritual condition. Let us dwell 
in the house of the Lord today. Let us be 
glad in Him and lift up our hearts. 

Into human experience come, it is true, 
death, losses, limitations, privations. But 
not necessarily are these sorrows. There is 
really no sorrow but wrong-doing, but ain. 
Because our nearest and dearest go on intoa 
higher and more beautiful life is not nDecer- 
sarily sorrow. Nor should one go sorrowing 
because he has lost money, or cannot live in 
a fine house, or must go plainly clad. To call 
such limitations sorrow is to degrade the 
spiritual life. 

Ic is quite time we have the new dispensa- 
tion of joy, and learn to dwell on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. Let us lay hoid of truth 
and goodness and enlightenment, and thus 
acquire that inner power that shapes all outer 
surroundings. Let us believe in happiness 
and make room for it in our lives. e may 
well count thatday lost on which we do not 
share another's joy?, and thus multiply them 
for both. Life is in no sense a ‘* vale of 
tears;” it is always the possible Mount of 
Transfiguration. — LILLIAN WHITING, in 
Union Signal. 


The broad ocean of time is covered with 
the wrecks of human hopes. Century after 
century has witnessed tides of upheaval, de- 
cade after decade has known storm and \em- 

est. One after another imaginations and 
high things which have exalted themeelves 
agu.nst the knowledge of God have gone 
down, until progress guides its way amid the 
floating failures of the past. Fair fabrics 
treighted with anticipated security have been 
shattered and have fallen; they are known to 
us only as their fragments are cast up upon 
the sands. Out of this ocean there rises a 
great rock, whose foundations are in God's 
eternal purpose, and whose towering crags 
are God’s achieved pians. Storms have 
beaten upon it, floods have dashed themselves 
to harmless spray around its base, but no 
wave has damaged, no flood has made it in- 
secure. Midway upon its giant breast, 
planted in its g eat cleft, is the Cross, over 
which the bending heavens come down in 
loving tenderness. It is secure. Hell's ter- 
rors have wasted their impotent wrath against 
it, earth’s trials have all failed to move its 
steadfastness. Ic has borne the weightof the 
world’s sin; it has upheld the dying Son of 
God. ‘* Atits base time must molder, around 
its brow eternity must play.” — 0. H. 7if- 
fany, D. D. 





“NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 
MES C. F. WILDER. 


T the New Year we naturally look back- 
ward with regret and forward with 
longing, but neither regret nor desires help 
us upward in the path of life if they go no 
farther than to be simply regrets and desires. 
Horace Bushnell says that the very capacity 
for a higher and nobler life is a talent. More 
than that. He says it is the highest talent we 
have; but if this capacity is not used, it is 
finally extirpated. 

Last month, when I met two old friends in 
Chicago, I thought of what Bushnell says. 
Years ago, in my class in school, one of these 
friends was one of our brightest echolars and 
one of the most earnest Christians. She mar- 
ried a man who had no literary tastes, and 
who was indifferent to religious thought. I 
found, when I met her, the other day, that 
the higher and diviner side of my friend was 
aimost lifeless, and her husband seemed to 
have closed to God every inlet of his nature 
— faith, love, spiritual perception; every in- 
let that should have been open to the visita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, to light, love, was 
closed. These two, who could have been on 
an intellectual and spiritual eminence, who 
could have been beacon-lights in the moral 
and intellectual world, were silent, cold, dark, | 
dead. 

All life is figured to the old Norsemen as a 
tree. The routs go deep down into the king- 
dom of death. The trunk reaches up intv 
heaven. It spreads its boughs over the 
whole universe. At its roots sit the Fates 
watering it from the well of Time with the 
past, present and future. The buds aad 





blossoms on its boughs are things done and 
suffered. Each fibre is an act or word. The 
rustleof the leaves is the noise of human ex- 
istence — the breath of human passion pre:s- 
ing through its veins, and the storms ani 
winds of life without. Thus making in th 
human life what was done, is doing, and wi 
be done, simply the infinitive conjugation of 
the verb to do. 

I like that idea of the Norse — our lives as 
trees; and it remains with ourselves to mak 
the fibre of deeds well done, of words kind); 
helpfully spoken. It is for us to say wheth: ' 
the boughs be heavy with buds, blossom 
fruits, spreading out until a shadow of ou) 
likeness shall fall on some portion of t! 
world’s hisiory, or wheiher there is fou: 
only the leaves of a fair profession. 

‘ST can’t do that, I’ve no talent,” said 
good woman last Sabbath when our mu’ - 
perplexed Sunday-school  superintende 
asked her to take a class in Sunday-scho. 
‘If LT only could teach like Mrs. Blank, | 
never would refuse.” 

** | speak in meeting? Why, J’ve had no or- 
portunities for an education.”’ 

“I’m too shy. If I were one of you: 
strong-minded ones, then I might be able to 
speak.” 

‘** Oh, J wouldn't be the right one to go and | 
speak to that woman in trouble, auxious| 
for forgiveness of sin. I never did such 
work.” 

‘+ It’s no use for me to work in the literary 
society. I never could write a paper or dis- 
cuss a literary topic.”’ 

““Tcan’t get time to goto prayer-meet- 
ing. Itisall I candoto work and support 
my family. If I were as rich as A BC, then 
I'd try and go.” 

‘*It’s useless for me as preacher in this lit- 
tle church to do my best, no one would appre- 
ciate it.” 

And so on up and down the gamut of ex- 
cuses. 

‘*Oh, what a charming library you hsve! 
How did you get 80 many books? I do wish | 
had such a library; but then, iv’s no use for 
me to wish for anything,” said a lady, not 
long ago. 

Ten years ago the speaker and the owner 





of the library had about the same number of’ 





books. One sacrificed ‘* wishes ” to * wants,” 
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and did without passing pleasures, and pur- 
chased instead a good book, and in doing 
that several times in a year, the library 
shelves were filled. 

‘“‘Tenvy you your time for reading,” said 
another, forgetting that one hour each day 
*pent in a neighbor's home in pleasant chit- 
chat gives over a month's time in a year that 
an be spent in the improvement of the 
mind. 


“I've no money. I can’t dress well enough 
to go to church.” 

That is the devil’s pet excuse, and some 
very sensible people sometimes fall into the 
trap, lose the uplift of the Sabbath services, 
and go backward toward the death sgony of 
all that is worth having in the life that now 
is and the life that is to come— the one, 
same life eternal. 

We of the nineteenth century are afraid of 
poverty in about the same fashion certain 
heathen of Africa used to be afraid of an evil 
Spirit. If we would get from our souls pride, 
vanity and egoism, making our life really 
Sweet and beautiful, would it matter so much 
to any one if our vesture were not of purple 
and fine linen? But if it should, what of it? 
The old philosophers — heathen though they 
were — put us to shame with their indiffer- 
ence to the luxuries of life. Every strong 
soul, in all the ages, has had its wilderness. 
Cannot we pass through? Canaan is on the 
other side. 

It may be that this is heterodoxy, but it 
does seem as though the rank and file were a 
little nearer, a little dearer, to the loving 
Father than the great and powerful ones of 
earth; as if Christ, who when on earth knew 
not where to lay His head, loves us with a 
sweeter love than He does the rich, the great, 
the strong and self-reliant. Now if only 
those who need to lean hard on Christ would 
open the heart from within, using all the tal- 
ent possessed, and seek for the life hid with 
Christ in God, seek to “* know Him,” walk 
and talk with Him, would it matter then that 
we were put into the world to wrestle, not to 
reign? 

The word “ seek ” is not an easy word. It 
is used nearly one hundred times in the Bible, 
and we are too indifterent to its meaning. It 
isone of those old, strong, Saxon words, 
meanirg ‘*td contend.” To make it even 
stronger, it is allied to the Latin sequi, “to 
really follow.” Now if we have a capacity 
for the higher and nobler life, if we want to 
live a life with Christ here, and to become all 
we are capable of becoming, if we want holi- 
ness and heaven here and hereafter, we must 
seek. Not Only inquire, think, read, wish, 
want, pray about it, but goin search of ir, 


contending with every obstacle, following on 
continually. 


Seneca, wise old heathen, says that it is’ 


the will power that is sublime. Goethe says 
the higher way isan open secret, yet found 
by the few simply on account of indifference. 
The Quaker says if we follow the Voice, light 
will come; and he never forms any p!ans — 
never going a journey or undertaking a piece 
of work —without listening for that inner 
Voice; and if an obstacle presents itself to 
his mind, the journey is not taken, the work 
not done. Philosopher, poet, Quaker, are 
one with God’s Word and the experience of 
the thoughtful Christian. 

‘** Patience worketh experience and experi- 
ence hope,” and hope brings that love of God 
that fills the soul, quickening and strengthen- 
ing all its powers and faculties — the motive 
of all its actions, the principle of all its life. 
We all want the love, the hope, but shun the 
‘*experience.”” We want to be on the mount- 
ain-top, but want to go up on some Ferris 
wheel with the engineer below and a conduct- 
or to take all the burden of responsibiiity. 
There really is but one way to become all 
we are capable of becoming, and that is to go 
upward on foot, alone, with no one to go be- 
fore and cast up the highway and gather out 
the stones. Are ye able? 

If we want the diviner side of our nature 
closed, simply say, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things?’ and idly stand with leaden 
feet and folded hands. Instead of reaching 
some eminence, stand at the foot of the 
mountain, silent, dark, cold,dead. If, with 
quaint old Francis Quarles, we 
** have lain 

Berron too long, and fain 
Would redeem the time, that I may be 
Fruitful to Thee; 
Fruitful in knowledge, faith, obedience, 
Ere I go hence,”’ 
we must let our life become not only the in- 
finitive conjugation of the verb to be, but, to 
show our faith by our works, we must also 
become the verb todo. If we do this, then 
today, tomorrow, every today and some last 
tomorrow, when 
*‘ The Saviour looks for perfect fruit,”’ 


we shall not stand before Him ‘ humbled, 
mute,” but rejoice that we can stand before 
Him, not dreading the sad, “ Nothing but 
leaves; happy that, even though through 
toll and weariness, by self-denial and self- 
abnegation, we do, at the last, hear the ‘ well 
done.” 
‘‘ Lord, make me what Thou wilt, so Thou wilt take 
What Thon dost make, 
And not disdain 
To house me, though ameng Thy coarsest grain.”’ 





Manhattan, Kansas. 





ABOUT MEN. 


— James R Randall, the author of ‘‘ Maryland, 


My Maryland,” is now an employ ¢ in the offics of 


the Senate’s Sergeant-at-Arms in Washington. He 
is said to receive rq aests from all over the English 
speaking worid for copies of hissong. He is a fre- 
quent visitor to the press galleries, and occasionally 
writes a clever let‘er to his home newspaper; but he 
is not the man one would pick out as the author of a 
famous Dattle-song. 

—— A certain New Yorker has an odd hobby. He 
goee carefully through books and magazines to see 
how many errors he can discover. In not only the most 
popular, but also those supposed to be edited most 
carefully and issued by the most eminent publishers, 
even in such works as the standard cyclopedias, he 
finds blunders by the score and often by the hun- 
dred. 


_— Mr. J. M. Barrie is added to the list of clever 
men who are said to have been dall boys. A school- 
fellow of his at Kirriemuir is credited with having 
said that he gave little promise in boyhood of achiev~ 
jog \iterary distinction. On one occasion he did indeed 
write a farce for the school's New Year's entertain- 
ment, but it was generally voted *‘ poor staff.” In 
the classes, young Barrie was only an average boy, 
and he is remembered best as & member of the foot 
ball team, his usefulness as & half-back being the 


| more remarkable on account of his small stature. 


If history, or tradition, in these cases is to be relied 
upon, the parents of ‘‘ average boys’ are to be cor- 
gratulated. — Oritic. 


—— Governor McKinley's father-in-law, James 
Saxton, of Canton, Onio, now dead, was strongly op- 
posed to the political ambitions of his son-in law 
when a young man. He did not want him to run 
for Congress, in the first place, and after he had 
served his first term strongly advised him against 
standing for re election, declaring that ‘this going 
to Congress is a waste of time,” and that ‘‘the 
youngster had better stay at home and build up a 
law practice and amount to something!’ 


—— Mejor M. M. Clothier, of Whatcom, Ore., has 
a hickory cane cutat Plymouth Rock, Mass, in 
1621, by Natbaniel Pierce, who came over in the 
‘* Mayflower.” The cane has been passed down to 
the eldest son or daughter for many generations, and 
came to Mejor Clothier from his grandmother, Sarah 
Mason, who made the 1,700 pound cheese which was 
given to President Jefferson. 


—— It is related that once when the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Doff, prince of Indian missionaries, was plead- 
ing at Eoinburgh for more men for India, he spoke 
for an hour anda half; and when he had finished he 
fainted. When he became conscious he said, ‘“* Where 
aml? What waslI doing? I was pleading for In 
dia. Let me finish my speech.”’ They told him he 
would kill himself if he did, and he replied, “I'll 
die if Ldon't.”” He was taken back to the assembly, 
and the whole audience rose, many of them being in 
tears. ‘Fathers of Scotland,’ said the old man, 
‘are there any more sons for India? I have been 
there twenty-five years. I have lost my health, but 
if there are no more young men to go I'll be off to- 
morrow. I'll die a witness for Christ. 1'll show the 
people that there is some one ready to die for them.”’ 


—A correspondent of the Ohristian Advocate, 
writing of the late Dr. Deems, says: — 


‘«I shall never forget when he wrote to his friends 
when seventy-one. It was to me a gorgeous sunset, 
80 soon to be succeeded by the darkness in which he 
sat 60 mute, until on Sanday, Nov. 19, the morning 
broke, and our Dr. Deems was free. I am so glad be 
wrote before the stroke that made him mute: ‘To my 
increasing passionate love for the personality of Jesus 
Christ | attrinute all that is sweet and good in the 
present cordition of my life Increasingly He seems 
to become the rarest, finest gentleman I have ever 
known; the noblest, traest, most satisfying Friend I 
have ever had; and so grand a conqueror of all 
worlds that I am ready to stay with Him in any 
world, or go with Him to any world. I snow whom 
I have believed, being assured of the immortality of 
my spirit because of my spiritual alliance with Him 
1 bave ceased to pray to be delivered from sudden 
death, which may bea blessing. Leaving it all to 
Kim, I am able to address this mortal soul life in the 
words of the good and gifted Mrs.”Barbauld : — 


*** Life! we've been so long togethrr, 
Thro: gh pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
°Tis vard to part where frien 5 are dear. 
Perbaps "twiil corta sigh, or tear; 
Then steal away, give littie warning, 
Choose thine own time; say not Good-night, 
But in some brighter clime bid me Good-morning.” ’” 





A WOMAN’S MISTAKE. 
LANTA WILSON SMITH. 
HEY were seated on the vine-wreathed 
veranda — Edith Wells and Raymond 
Lester — when the old church bell rang out 
its mellow invitation. 

‘‘ Shall we go, Edith?’ asked the young 
man, trying to appear wholly indifferent. 

‘*Go where?” She looked up with well- 
feigned surprise. 

‘* Why, to the temperance meeting; don’t 
you hear the bell?” 

* Oh, the idea! You must be jesting. I've 
heard enough of temperance meetings. But 
perhaps you wish to go? ” coldly. 

‘Not without you. I have been some- 
what interested in them. The ladies are 
taking hold of the work as if they meant to 
reform us all — there's need enough.” 

“I think they go much too far. What is 
the use? Men will drink, and the women 
will have all their work in vain.” 

“Not always. They've closed the saloons 
in several places.” 

‘Oh, yes, for a time! By the way, you 
should have been here yesterday. Mrs. 
Brown was here, and we had a debate, she is 
in favor of no-license, mamma and I /or li- 
cense. Didn't we have a lively time! You 
should have seen her look of horror when I 
said I did not care for moderate drinking, 
and as for cigars, I just doted on the per- 
fume! Of course I object to drunkenness, 
but I have no friends too weak to stop drink- 
ing when they ought to.” 

‘* They say that is impossible when the ap- 
petite is once formed.” 

There was an undertone of earnestness in 
the young man’s voice that a more thought- 
ful pers »n would have noticed, but Edith an- 
swered lightly, — 

‘*Pshaw! I don’t believe it. If a man 
really wants to break the habit, he can — or 
he’s no man. Do you think you could be- 
come so unmanly as to be a ‘slave to 
drink?’” 

She looked at him half in ridicule, half in 
proud confidence, but he answered 80- 
berly: — 

‘+I do not know, Edith.” 

‘‘ You are too modest; but I’m willing to 
risk it without any total abstinence pledge.” 

“Are you? I was about to propose that 
we both sign one.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Raymond, that’s a good joke. 
Sign a pledge indeed!” 

‘‘ Seriously, Edith, I have been thinking of 
signing a pledge. I could do it easily now, 
but in time I may learn to love liquor, and it 
would be harder. You laugh, but many a 
strong man has gone down; why not I? We 
might be on the safe side. A pledge would 
keep me, for I never broke a promise in my 
life. What do you say —shall we sign?” 

‘‘No; I shall do no such thing. Fancy 
our being at a party and having to refuse the 
jeast sip of wine because we'd signed a tem- 
perance pledge! Do you fear JU ever bea 
drunkard?” 

‘* No, no, Edith. 
self. I” — 

‘Dll risk you, Raymond. Don't go and 
make a fool of yourself. Pardon me, Ray, 
but it seems so weak and foolish to signa 
pledge that I lose all patience. We could 
not make the promise now. Papa has al- 
ready sent an order for wines for — our wed- 
ding. Don’t think about it, Ray. I can 
trust ycu; I haven’t a fear.” 


I've thought only of my- 





Five years had passed away. 

A stormy night had settled down upon the 
city. In many a princely home the heavy 
curtains were closely drawn, coal heaped 
upon the grates, while laughter and song 
sought to smother the shrieks of the keen 
wintry wind. 

In a rickety house which illy sufficed to 
keep out the storm, a thinly-clad woman, 
crouching over a few smoldering embers, 
sought to warm her benumbed fingers in the 
flickering blaze. Presently the door swung 
open, letting in a gust of chilling wind, and 
a poor, ragged sot staggered to a chair. 





Mattering something about the ‘ miserable 
fire,” he drew from his pocket a bottle of 
whiskey and drank deeply. This seemed to 
madden the woman, who was watching him 
with contempt written on every feature. 

‘Raymond Lester! would you spend the 
last dime for whiskey when your wife and 
child are starving?” 

‘* Held your tongue! If you’re hungry, go 
and earn something. If I earn a quarter 
shoveling snow, and spend it for whiskey, 
whose business is it?”’ 

**Oh!’? moaned the woman; ‘* was it for 
this that I left a happy home? Did I think 
you — you — would ever bring me to such 
depths of sorrow and disgrace?” 

‘* Stop, Edith Lester! ” cried the man, with 
a frightful look in his bleared eyes. ‘‘ Stop 
and hear what I say. I am a wreck — ruined, 
soul and body. I have brought you to sor- 
row and disgrace; but, woman, it’s your own 
work! Once I saw my danger; I feared my 
appetite; I wanted to become a temperance 
man; but your hands tipped the scales on the 
side of drunkenness and—hell! Again and 
again you’ve urged me to drink — you've 
poured the wine for me with your own hand. 
You kept it on our table. You have said, 
‘My husband is strong enough to be a mod- 
erate drinker;’ but I am here, a ruined man! 
No power on earth can save me now. Some 
one will care for you, but my doom is sealed. 
Don’t madden me with reproaches; I’m des- 
perate. God knows I meant to have been a 
good husband. I tried. O Edith, if you had 
but helped me, I might have been ” — 

The creaking door was flung wide by a 
reckless hand, and the roar of the storm dead- 
ened Edith’s cry of anguish as she sank down 
alone by the side of her sleeping child. Her 
work! Ah! what a revelation. All these 
years she had reproached him, scornfully 
and bitterly, for his lack of manhood, for 
sinking lower @hd lower. Had she indeed 
tipped the scales? Had her half-serious 
words carried such a weight of woe? A care- 
less girl’s thoughtless words brought a future 
full of misery? Years of suffering seemed 
crowded into one short hour, and then came 
rest in long unconsciousness. When morn- 
ing dawned, helpful hands were there to 
save. 

But Raymond Lester, on that bitter night, 
stung by grief and remorse, wandered far out 
from the city, and, weary at last, sank down 
to perish. 

Edith, a lonely woman, once more in her 
father’s house, can never escape the scenes 
that haunt her — the winter storm, the wild 
wind tossing the tangled hair, the snow and 
sleet beating upon the face she loved, and a 
once manly form cold and stiff in death. 
When wintry storms beat about her dwelling 
she watches through the long night hours, 
when every gust of wind flings back the cry: 
‘** It is all your own work, your own work!” 





Little Folks. 


THE TWO DREAMERS. 


Under a tree two dreamers lay, 
And unto one did the wind’s voice say, 


** Castle Pleasure is building fast; 
I heard the hammers as I flew past!” 


But to the other the wind’s voice said, 
** Hill Endeavor lies just ahead! ”’ 


The dreamers rose; the years sped by, 
And the wind blew out of the changing sky. 


He who wrought for his brother well 
Came to the Castle of Joy to dwell; 


He who turned from the toilsome hill, 
Seeking his Castle — is seeking still. 


— James Buckuam, in Harper's Young People. 





THE SWAMP BEHIND THE LOGGING- 
CAMP. 


HE year had opened. January brought 
deeper snow to the Maine forest. Voices 
could be heard. 
‘“T gay, Mark!” 
called. 


‘* What, sir? ’ It was a boy who heard the 
man. 


‘*Tell Uncle Pierre that the trees in the 
swamp are cut, and I want him to send his 


oxen up, to begin to haul at the end of the 
woods by the stage road.” 

Mark Soul, the boy, made no reply. He 
looked toward Charles Martin, the man, and 
then at the trees beyond. The trees in the 
swamp were notcut. There they stood, stiff 
and stubborn, and tough as thirty years’ 
growth could make them. 

Pierre Bonaparte was boss of a logging- 
camp two milesaway. He had promised his 
nephew, Charles Martin, to let him have the 
use of a team of oxen for hauling logs out of 
the swamp, whenever they were cut, and at 
the same time he engaged to let the same 
yoke baul out the logs in the forest near the 
Stage-road. 

** But’? — added Uncle Pierre, knitting his 
brows. (He was a black-eyed, swarthy man. 
He had great, overhanging eyebrows, and 
when he had a mood of scowling and brow- 
knitting, his rugged face looked iike some of 
the old pictures of Jupiter Tonans.) * But,” 
thundered Uncle Pierre, “I don’t want you 
to send for my oxen before you really want 
them. I need them here. When the trees in 
the swamp are cut, and you really need my 
oxen, let me know.”’ 

And there stood that deceiver, Charles 
Martin, asking Mark Soul to lie for him. 

*“ [¢ [ were an ox, and you asked me to pull 
on the biggest log in the mountains, I d do it 
for you; but I can't takealie to Pierre’s 
camp,” replied the boy resolutely. A man 
asking a boy to load up with a lie and haul 
it to the next camp! Sunday, too! No, sir! 
Mark did not add these last words, but he felt 
them. 

‘**See here!” savagely roared Charles 
Martin, brandishing a sharp axe he had taken 
from his camp. ‘‘ You — you give — that — 
message — just — as — I tell — it — to— you 
—or—I will — send — you — back — to — 
Cavoada.”’ 

Mark looked at his boss one moment, 
caught in the blade the glitter of the sun- 
shine, looked down, then looked up. He 
shook his head at the boss of the logging 
camp and moved away. 

To be sent back to Canada! That would 
be a disappointment. To earn a little money 
that would make home more comfortable, he 
had come down into Maine, and Charles 
Martin, the boss of a logging camp, had hired 
bim. But — he could not haul that lie tothe 
next cawp for all the chances in the camps of 
the Siates. He had begun the new year 
witha promise to himeelf, and to God, to walk 
the straight lines of the truth always; not 
to missiate, Dot to prevaricate, not to deviate 
in any way from those straight lines. New 
Year was a good time to furm this purpose. 
And now was ne going, like a dumb, unthivk- 
ing ox, to draw that big load of a lie to 
Pierre’s camp? 

“No—sir!” This he said aloud and 
trudged energetically along the forest road. 


It was a man who 





The snow sparkled to the sun, and the sun 





— 


smiled down at the snow. 
and in Pierre’s camp there was tobe a Sun- 
day service. To think that Mark should at- 
tend that service, taking a lie with him! How 
could he be easy? How could he face Pierre? 
How could he enjoy bis walk home through 
the big, silent forest, alone with God, and in 
his heart the black shadow of a lie? 

As it was, be went back to camp happy, 
prepared to take the stage the next day for 
Canada. He neared Charles Martin's camp. 
Built of loge, tucked away under the rustling 
pines, it had a secure, sheltered look. The 
winds might howl, and Jack Frost might 
freeze, and the cold moon look down without 
pity. The smoke, that stole up through the 
branches of the big trees, was proof that life 
in the logging camp was warm and happy. 
As Mark thought of the pleaeant hours spent 
in the old camp, he did not want to leave it: 
but if he had to take a lie into camp, sleep 
with it in his bunk, rise to eat with it at the 
homely but well-spread table, go out into the 
lonely forest and have this same lie for com- 
pany, he preferred to quit all and journey 
back to Canada. 

But hark! Did he hear the sound of an axe? 
A chopper at work, Sunday? Somebody was 
at work, anyway. 

** Whack — whack — whack!” Then came 
the sound of a crash —sh — sh! Then echoed 
something else: ‘** Help-p-p!”’ 

Mark ran eut towardthe swamp, making 
hie way through the enow as best he could, 
for no road as yet had been laid out to the 
swamp. There on the ground, struggling, 
writhing under a limb,he eaw Charles Martin. 
One sin is nest-egg for another. Having con- 
ceived in his disobedient soul the sin of a lie, 
it was easy to plan another, to swing that axe 
and do a lot of Sunday breaking. 

No axe-swinging now! ‘* Oh— Mark — 
get me out!” cried Charles Martin, writhing 
away. 

‘“*T will!” said Mark. He could handle 
an axe, and he quickly cut a stout stick with 
which he pried un the limb, and the impris- 
oned leg was set free. 

‘* There!” exclaimed the boss of the log- 
ging camp. ‘If you will Jet me lean on you 
and let me have the help of your arm — 
there! Now | will hobble home.” 

** He doesn’t want me to start for Canada 
just yet,” Mark thought, but he was man 
enough to be silent. His boss, though, was 
man enough to speak of it. 

‘**Guess I don’t want you to go to Canada. 
You didn’t say anything to Uncle Pierre?” 

** No, sir.” 

** Oh, I was a fool, a fool! I am glad you 
said nothing about the oxen to my uncle. 
Why didn’t you tell him?” 

‘* T saw somebody.” 

‘* You saw somebody! 
atked eagerly. 

** On, no!” 

** You didn’t see old Thornton? ”’ 

Old Thornton was the rich lumberman. He 
owned a:] about Bear Mvuuntain and Fox 
Mountain and Ow] Mountain, rich as money- 
bags and pine trees could make him. 

*See old Thornton? Did you think he 
might be up here? ” 

‘* Yes, and you told him and appealed to 
him?” 

‘* Oh, no!” 
‘* Well, who was it you saw in the forest?” 
“e God.” 

— REv. E. A. RAND, in Interior. 


It was Sunday, 


Who was it?’ he 
**My uncle in the forest?” 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


To Cut Hot Briad — 1t is a small, tuck-away sug 
gestion to housekeepers that fresh bread may be pre- 
sentably cut by first heating the blade of the bread 
Knife. 


A Good Suggestion. — The best way to wipe the 
walls of a room is to cover a broom with a piece of 
cheese-cloth, and, beginning at the ceiling, draw the 
broom down in lines, changing the cloth as it be 
comes soiled. 


For Feet in Oold Weather. — Somebody has dis 
covered that a piece of chamois skin cut to fit the in 
side of the shoe wiil not only prove very comfort 
able in cold weather and to tender feet, bat it will 
save wear upon the stockings. 


To Launder Nice Handkerchiefs. — The best way 
t> launder nice handkerchisfs is to wash them 
carefully by hand, then place them, while al 
most dripping wet, against the glass of the 
window pane, taking care to smooth out every 
wrinkie. Embroidered edges look much better 
treated in this way than if ironed. When perfectly 
dry take down and fold properly. A sunny window 
should be selected, as the sun bleaches them. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes. — Twelve potatoes boiled until 
nearly done; when cold, slice or cut into dice. Chop 
fine one onion. Puta tablespoonfual of butter into 
the frying-pan, put in the onion and let it fry two 
minutes; add the potato dice and fry five minutes, 
stirring constantly; then add butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. 


Whipped Prunes. — Wash and soak two cupfuls 
of pranes; boilthem in plenty of water until very 
soft; mash them through a colander, return them 
to saucepan, add one-half cup sugar; cook again 
until it is melted; pourintoa dish to cool; when 
nearly ready to use beat witha fork the whites of 
two eggs very stiff; whip lightly but thoroughly 
into the prunes and serve. — Exchange. 

A Pocket Night-Lamp. — To obtain a light suffi- 
cient to read the time by a watch or clock by night, 
without danger of setting things on fire, is an easy 
matter. Take an oblong vial of the clearest of glass. 
put into it a piece of phosphorus about the size of « 
pea, pour upon this some pure olive oil, heated to the 
boiling point; the bottle is to be filled about one-third 
fuil, then cork tightly. To use the light, remove th« 
cork, allow the air to enter, then re-cork. Th 
whole empty space in the bottle will then become lu 
minous, and the light obtained will be a good one. 
As soon as the light becomes dim, its power can bi 
increased by opening the bottie and allowing a fres! 
supply of air to enter. — Worthington s Magazine. 


Brown Betty. — Place a layer of bread crumbs in | 
pudding dish, and then a layer of sliced apples, cin 
Mamon, sugar, and a little butter. Alternate th 
layers until the dish is full. The top layer must 
bread crumbs. Moisten the top with a little wat: 
Cover up and bake in a medium oven for an hvu 
Take off the cover and let the top slightly brow: 
before removing it from the oven. Serve warm, wi! 
whipped cream for sauce. 


A Marshmaliow Recast. — A rainy evening sugges 
one of two things — the blues, or an unusually plea: 
antevening. As to the choice there is no room f 
doubt. One aid tothe latter is a marshmallow roas 
Oa the way from the office the man of the house » 
provide himself with a pound box of marshmallow 
That, and a long, clean sliver of wood for each pe’ 
son, and a bed of coais is all that is needed for | 
evening's jollity. The art of toasting them is sim: 
Spear the cube of sweetness on the wood, hold it ‘ 
enough above the coals to brown slowly. As 
browns it will puff out, and the inside will be s 
like whipped cream, and full of lusciousness. ‘Th: 
is something about the open fire, the toasted sweet 
the general atmosphere, that tends to story-telliz 
and quips and jokes follow one after another un 
the evening is gone. Try a marshmallow roast | 
next rainy evening, and ever after dark clouds » 
loge their gloom for you. — Advance. 


Fillets of Fish. — After the fish has been was! 
and cleaned, press your hand on the meat, and wi! 
a sharp knife split the fish from tail to head, k e; 
the knife close to the bone; turn it over and d 
same thing on the other side, so that you wil 
the fish split into halves and the bone almost cies 
Now split again right down through the cer 
lengthwise of each half. Cut inio lengths a 
three to four inches long. Sprinkle wih sat 
pepper; dip into beaten egg and then into » 
crumbs, and fry in smokiog hot fat, patting 
fillets into a frying basket, flesh side down | 
skin will contract so that your fiilets will be ser’ 
in littie rolls. This makes a nice luacheon dist * 


garnish to a plate of mashed potatoes or green pe 
— Household News. 
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CAIN AND ABEL. 


I. Preliminary. 


1. GOLDEN TEXT“ By faith Abel offered unto 
od a more excellent sacrifice than Cain” — 
leb. 11: 4 


2, DATE: ADout B.C. 3875(?). 


3. P Acre: Probably not far from the olosed 
ard:n of Eden. 


|; CONNECTION: After the expul-ion from 
jen, and while dwelling in ite immediate vi- 
nity, the first child was b rn to Eve, who, evi- 
utly believing that her babe was the promised 
seed of the woman” who should bruise the 
-erpent’s head, named him Cain (Q dn), saying, 
| have gotten a man from the Lord.” The 
, rd Cain occurs but once, and is translated in 
Septuagint, ‘ ep-ar-head.”” Its root means 
‘set up,” “establish,” “acquire.” Henoe 
ie name given to the first-born of the race may 
aoders ood to mean “ possession,” or “ ac- 
sition.”” Eve probably discovered that she 
had made a mistake, for she named her second 
son \oel (Habel), meaning “breath,” or * va- 
a Dame expressive of disappointment, or 
e given to him on account of his feebleness. 
rpere can be no doubt but that many more obil- 
"en were born to the first pair whose names are 
1ot recorded. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday - Gen. 4: 3-13 
Tuesday - Psa 51: 1019 Wednesday Hebd. 
li: 1-6. Thursday — Ma't.5: 17-24. Friday 

John 3: 10-18 Saturday - Eph. 4: 25 32 
Sunday — Heb. 12: 18-26. 


II. Intreductory. 


Out of the numerous progeny of 
Adam and Eve, two are specified by 
name in our lesson, and represent very 
diverse types of character. Cain, the 
eldest-born of the race, did not prob- 
ably come to manhood without reveal- 
ing something of the jealousy, the 
violent passions, and obstinate self- 
will, which in after time reached such 
a bloody consummation. Abel, too, 
no doubt early gave promise of the 
meekness and fervent trust which led 
him to offer ‘*the more excellent sac- 
rifice’’ and secure the coveted approval 
of his Maker. It was probably on 
some special occasion that the brothers 
brougnt their voluntary offerings, the 
products of their own industry, to Je- 
hovah — the one of the fruits of the 
ground, the other of the firstlings of 
the flock. Under what form God man- 
ifested Himself to the worshipers in 
this primeval church we are not told, 
but we find Him showing a marked 
discrimination in His treatment of the 
offerings, and also condescending to 
remonstrate with the offended elder 
brother in @ manner as familiar as a 
father with his child. 

Toward Abel and his offering the 
Lord had respect; but Cain’s offering 
was rejected, as not having the proper 
significance and not showing the proper 
faith. The behavior of Cain is graph- 
ically depicted: ‘* He was very wroth, 
and his countenance fell.”’ Instead of 
feeling humble and penitent because of 
his mistaken method of approach to 
his Maker, he is filled with vexation at 
his own disgrace and hatred towards 
his brother for his success. The long- 
suftering of God is conspicuous in that 
He does net punish or even chide this 
stubborn sinner, but rather expostu- 
lates with him, and holds out the cer- 
tain hope of acceptance still if he will 
only ‘do well; ” reminding him, how- 
ever, that if he persists in his wrong, 
*‘ sin lieth at the door,” crouching like 
a beast of prey; yet there is still hope 
that ** unto thee shall be his desire and 
thou shalt rule over him.” 

Cain disdained to listen to the re- 
monstrance, and nursed his wrath till 
the opportunity came. One day when 
the brothers were alone in the field, 
the elder lifted bis murderous hand 
against the younger, and the fatal deed 
was done. On being questioned by the 
Lord, he falsely denied knowing where 
his brother was, and churlishly asked 
if he was his brother’s keeper. But 
there was no escape from the omnis- 
cient Judge. He was charged directly 
with the crime and received his sen- 
tence: **Now art thou cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her 
nouth to receive thy brother's blood 
from thy hand.’’ No longer would the 

utraged soil yield to him her fruit; 
©) longer should he abide among his 

dred; a homeless wanderer, ‘‘a fu- 
ve and a vagabond,” should he be 
earth. Cain laments his hard fate, 
shows no contrition. He dreads 
consequences of his deed and is 
ted with the fear of retribution 
e land of his exile, but he utters 
word of penitence. God quiets 
ar Jest men should slay him by a 

1 warning of vengeance seven- 

t igainst any avenger of blood, 
y appointing for him & visible 

.” which should have the effect 

! suring him protection from per- 

ir jury. 


Expository. 


process of time — “ at the end of 


; iierally; referring to the end of any 
P ing or short. Kail translates: ‘‘ After 


sacrifice, as afterwards in the case of Ei)jsh. 
The author of the. Epistle to the Hebrews, 
commenting on these offsrings, declares that 
‘* by faith Abel offered a more excellent sac- 
rifice than Cain.’’ Ono what promise or reve- 
lation to man this faith was based, and what 
was its precise object and scope, we cannot 
tell; but it is certain that Abel possessed a 
quality which his brother lacked —that rare 
and distinguishing quality of trust in God by 
which the heroes of old ‘‘ subdued kingdome 
and wrought righteousness;’’ and that, in- 
spired by this faith, he did not bring an of- 
fering of the cursed ground, but took instead 
a choice victim of the animal kingdom and 
offered up its life in propitiation for his sio, 
trusting that his Maker would accept his ac- 
knowledgment and grant him mercy. That 
animals had already been slain, we gather 
from the statement that, at the expulsion 
from Eden, God clothed our first parents in 
** coats of skin.”’ 

5. Unto Cain.... he had not re- 
spect. — Both the spirit and character of his 
Offering were defective. Farther, according 
to St. John (1 John 3: 12), Cain’s works were 
evil, and his brother's righteous. Prof. Bush 
regards Cain as the representative of that 
class ‘‘who serve God merely according to 
the light of natural reason, whic), instead of 
dictating the propriety of animal sacrifices, 
would simply require the expression of 
thanksgiving and homage”’ Cain was 
very wroth. — Literally, “it burned Cain 
sore.” Feelings of envy and resentment and 
revenge rise up in him and dominate him. 
He makes no irquiry as to the reason for his 
non-acceptance, and shows no sorrow. His 
countenance fell. — ‘‘ Under the influence 
of angry and moody feelings, men are apt to 
go about with their heads hanging down, 
and their faces or eyes turned towards the 
ground, instead of holding their heads up, 
and meeting others with frank, cheerful 
looks, as they do when they are pleased with 
them ”’ (Todd). 


6. Why art thou wroth? — Cain’s be- 
havior entitles him to no further considera- 
tion; yet God in His mercy does not con- 
demo, but tries to reason with him. He 
shows him how unjust and wrong are his 
present feelings. 

7. If thou doest well. — The Septuagint 
reads: ‘‘ If thou offerest aught,’’ that is, ‘if 
thou bringest the proper sacrifice.’’ In gen- 
eral, however, the words refer to true amend 

ment of life, not merely in the matter of sac- 
rifice, but in all things. Cain's heart was 
not right. He needed to realizs that he had 
forfeited all by sin, and that both his offer- 
ings and his whole course of life should cor- 
respond with his sinfal relation to the law of 
God. Shalt thou not be accepted ? — 
Even in this early age God pleads with man 
— with one of the most obstinate and wicked 
of men, with a man whose heart is full of 
murderous hatred —to turn from his course, 
promising him favor and acceptance. If 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door. — A great variety of readings are given 
of this somewhat obscure passage and its 
context. The most natural and satisfactory, 
on the whole, is the following: ‘If thoa do- 
est not well, sin croucheth (like a ravenous 
beast) at thy door; yet (there is still hope 
that) unto thee shall be his desire (he shall 
be subj3ct unto thee) and thou shalt rule over 
him.’’ The last part of this passage has been 
already used (Gen. 3:16) to express a part 
of the punishment brought upon the woman 
by her disobedience, namely, the subj action 
of her will to that of her husband. 


8 And Cain talked with (R. V., 
‘*told’’) Abel. — What he said is not record- 
ed, and in many of the Hebrew copies a 
blank follows the words. The Septuagint 
fills the blank as follows: ‘‘ Let us go into 
the field.”” Cain rose up against Abel. 
—‘* As Paillipson remarks, there was a per- 
petual struggle between the husbandmen who 
cultivated fixed plots of ground and the 
wandering shepherds whose flocks were too 
prone to stray upon the tilled fields. Possi- 
bly Abel’s flocks had trespassed on Cain’s 
lands, and when he went to remonstrate his 
envy was stirred at the sight of his brother's 
affaence. A quarrel ensue), and Cain, in 
that fierce anger, to fits of which he was lia- 
ble, tried to enforce his mastery by blows; 
and before he well knew what he was doing 
he had shed his brother’s blood and stood in 
terror before the first human corpse”’ (Elli- 
cott). 

It is uncertain whether the words, “Cain 
talked with Abel,” imply a treacherous snare, 
or a quarrel which led on to the fatal deed. In 
any case, Cain’s rage at his brother’s being pre- 
ferred to him, was its true cause. For, fearful 
as is the truth that the first overt act of sin 
after the fall was a brother’s murder, He who 
knew what was in man has testified that ‘‘ who- 
soever is augty with his brother without a 
cause’ has already broken the spirit of the 
Sixth Commandment, and that ‘‘ whosoever 
hateth his brother” isa murderer. This truth 
is confirmed by all history; and Christ does not 
hesitate to tell the Jews, who were enraged at 
Him for His purity of doctrine: ‘Ye are of 
your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye willdo; be was a murderer from the 
begianing” (Smith). 


9. Where is Abel thy brother’? — 
Cain has not realized, probably, that God's 
eye is all-seeing, that He had witnessed, 
though invisible, the deed of death. The 
style of the qaestion put to Cain suggests 
the one put to Adam, but the cases are wide 
ly different. Adam yielded to solicitation, 
and having yielded was covered with shame 
and terror. Cain, wickedly and wilifally, con- 
trary to expostulation and warning,fanned the 
flame of his hatred and anger, till the bloody 
deed was done, and then met God's inquisi- 
tion with sullen indifference and en auda- 
cious falsehood. Says Dr. Todd: “The 
word ‘brother’ is introduced no less than 
seven times in the short narrative, as if 
to call attention to the unnatural character 
of the crime.”” Am I my brother’s keep- 
er‘? — The angry, insoleot defiance of this 
reply, questioning, a8 it does, the right of 
the Almighty to make the demand, shows 
into what depths of wickedness Cain had 


fallen. 


a erable lapse of time.” It was prod-| rere is, as usual, an atom of trath mingled 
a the autumnal season, and is supposed with the ameziag falsehood of this surly re- 
to @ particular occasion, when Cain | sponse. No man is the er von baa ae eee 
an | engaged in a special act of worship. | brother, so as to be respon y 


\t the brothers is estimated at from 
0 years. The human family may 
Of course, 

married sisters in this early age. 
Cal brought of the fruit of the 


while hig brother Abel was “a 


‘numbered thousands. 


gr 1.— Cain was ‘a tiller of 


{ sheep.” Each brought a0 offer 


bis own industry. Cain’s offering 


so far ag it went. Itis quite prob 
ever, that animal sacrifices were of- 


el brought of the firstlings of 
not simply of nis flock, but the 
soecimens of his flock; amd these 
2, but slain, for he brought ‘the 


his flick 


eof; as though he felt the conscious 
Déss 


,’ 
f blond there was no remission. 


t 


‘his time, and his oblation was, 
letective in kind, as well as in the 
which it was presented. His was 
thank-offering than @ sin-offzring 


1. and realizad that +s without the 


: he Lord had respect unto Abel — 
‘shy showing it by some visible sign, 
‘uch @s sending forth flame to consume the 


when he is not present. This is what Cain 
means to insinuate. But every man is his 
brother’s keeper so far that he is not himself to 
lay the hand of violence upon him, nor suffer an. 
other todo so if he can hinder it. But Cain’s 
reply betrays & desperate resort to falsehood, a 
total estrangement of feeling, a quenching of 
brotherly love, & predominance of that selfish- 
ness which freezes affection and kindles hatred. 
This is the way of Cain (Jude 11) (Murphy). 


-| 10. What hast thou done? — Why do 
you attempt to conceal your guilt? The 
voice of thy prother’s blood crieth. — 
Every drop of plood shed unjustly and cruel 
ly has @ voice which calls to God for ven- 
ance — @ voice which will not be silenced. 
Ses Hood's poem, ‘* Eugene Aram, which 
describes the feelings of # school-master who 
had murdered a man and tried in vain to con- 
ceal his crime. The earth refused to keep - 
secret. ‘* The universal air seemed lit wit 


- | ghastly flame,”’ etc. 
what a noise, then, did the blood of my Bay. 


imseif the Shep- 
heaven,who was H 

er am that was offered, and the God to 
a qered! The Spirit that heard 


blood of Abel.”* Abel's blood called for revenge; 
His for mercy. Abdei’s pleaded his own innocen- 
cy; His the satisfaction for all the believing 
world. Abel's procared Cain's punishment; 
His freed all repentant souls from punishment 
(Hall). 

11. Now art thou cursed from the 
earth (KR. V., “ground ”’ ).— A second, and 
heavier, curse was pronounced upon the earth 
for Cain’s sake. Very sparingly, and only 
at the expense of severe labor, should it yield 
to this guilty wretch its products. Or the 
words may refer to the restlessness of Cain 
which made him a rover, and subsequently 
an artisan. 

Cain was doomed toa new infliction of the 
primal course. To Adam the earth yielded ics 
truit, though with toll and sweat; but to Cain, 
as if indignant at the outrage done her by his 
brother's blood, the earth was oursed for him 
again, refusing to yield her strength under his 
tillage, or even to grant him an abode at the 
scene of hiscrime. But even in this aggravation 
of the curse, we still see the mercy which turns 
the curse into a blessing; for it was no doubt an 
incentive to those mechanical arts which were 
first practised by the family of Cain (Dr. Wm. 
Smith ). 

12. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be. — The sin of Adam and Eve ex 
fled them from Eden; the sin of Cain ex- 
ued him from the society both of his kindred 
and of God. 


13. My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. — Liierally, ‘‘Mine iniquity is 
too great to be forgiven; ’’ or, as Murphy 
renders it, ‘‘more than 1 can bear.” ‘To 
‘ bear iniquity ’ is, in Hebrew phrase, to un- 
dergo the punishment of it.’ Cain naturally 
shrinks from a doom so appalling and intol- 
erable as the sentence implied. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Thank-ofterings are good, but not when 
they are put in toe place of sin-offsrings. 
** Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin.” Thanksgiving will not be 
accepted from an impenitent, seif-willea 
neart. 


2. Sinful passions write themselves on the 
faces of those who indulge them. 


3. How easily men get angry with God 
because He will not accept their way of doing 
things! 

4. God condescends to reason with men, 
even with the froward. He will not bend His 
holy laws, but He sets before them clearly 
the right way and the folly of departing from 
it. Cain was ‘‘of that wicked one,’’ bat he 
might have masiered his evil nature. 


5. Envy, wrath, hatred, are deadly sing. 
Taey slew Abel. They murdered the Christ. 
Beware of them! 


6. Strange that children of the same parents 
can be so unlike as were Cain and Abel; but 
there was no fatality in Cain’s course. The 
lesson clearly teaches this. Cain migot have 
been Abel’s rival in true devotion bad he been 
willing. 

7. God is on the murderer’s track. 

8. Beware of the anger which, though 
only cherished in the heart, 1s the essence of 
murder. 

9 Better was Abel in his bloody grave 
than Cain living, baunted by remorse, driven 
out from the presence of God and of men. 
10. Tnere is an important sense in which 
we are our brothers’ keepers. 


V. Illustrative. 

In front of an old ruined abbey, in a se- 
cluded glen in Europe, there is a stone statue 
of a headless man, holding in a plate in his 
hand his own head. It is the statue of the 
martyr, John the Baptist. One of the stury- 
writers of France has represented the crue! 
and revengeful daughter of Herodias, who 
asked such fiendish pay for dancing, as put 
under the same carse as the ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew’’ of Jerusalem —doomed t) live and 
wander for centuries, without growing old or 
hoping to rest or die, hearing ever the cry 
behind her, *‘ Goon, goon!’’ After eighteen 
centuries of weary wandering, she comes at 
last, by accident, to the foot of this statue, 
and sees in the dead face a look of sympathy 
aad pity. Asshe glances into the spring at 
her side, she perceives with unspeakable joy 
that she is rapidly growing old, and almost 
in a moment her hair has turned white. She 
can now hope fer pardon and the longed-for 
Test of death. This legend is but a picture 
of the remorse of unpardoned sin following 
us for centuries in this world and the other. 
Oaly the pardon of Christ can give such a 
heart hops and rest (W. F. Crafts). 








LIGHT ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


E evidences of Biblical truth 
have multiplied, within the pres- 
ent century, from the mounds and 
monuments of buried antiquity. The 
story of their discovery and interpreta- 
tion is romantic. It duplicates the con- 
struction of the fish by Agassiz from 
observation and knowledge of a single 
bone. ‘The confirmation of the Vid 
Testament is constantly occurring. It 
is significant that simultaneously arti- 
cles upon this class of subjects have 
appeared in two of the most popular, 
widely-circulating magazines — the 
Century and Harper's tor January. The 
article in the Century relates to the 
Assyrian monuments, and the one in 
Harper’s to Egypt and Chaldea. The 
Sabbath-schoo! lessons for the current 
six munths are confiued to Genesis and 
Exodus. Genesis, in large part, is the 
history of origins. ‘These ancient 
lands are constantly in evidence as 
bearing upon that subject. Heace intel- 
ligent study and proper preparation 
for teaching and pupiiage require that 
the latest facts should be known. Fort- 
unately they are open, in somewhat 
popular form, to all who are members 
of Sabbath-schools, as attendants, or 
associates in the Home Department. 
The writer in the Century, noting the 
monumental discoveries and revela- 
tions, says: — 

** The Egypt of the Pharaohs has come to 
life again, and, stranger still, the Babylon of 
Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar, the Assyria 
of Sargon and Sardanapalus, rise like phan- 
toms from their graves. . . . Today scholars 
read an ordinary cuneiform inscription with 
almost the same ease as @ page of Hebrew in 
the Old Testament. . . . We have quite com- 
plete histories of a number of Assyrian kings 
who up to a short time ago were known only 
by name. The lists of the occupants of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian thrones are 
now virtually complete, onward from the 
15th century before ourera. We now know 
far more of Seaoacherib and Esarhaddon 
than we do of their contemporaries, Hezekiah 
and Manasseh of Jadea; of earlier times we 
have at least as copious records as of the 
early days of Greece and Rome; and in an- 
other fifty years our knowledge of Assyria 
and Babylonia bids fair to rival what we 
know im completeness of the Middle Ages. . . 





as 0 
a day © It spake better things than the 





+* The scenes portrayed in the opening chap- 


ters of the book of Genesis are laid in this 
region. The Tigris and Euphrates are two 
of the four streams into which the nameless 
river watering the garden in Eden branches 
out, and the description of Paradise is so 
strongly colored by the climatic and physical 
conditions existing in soutbern Mesopotamia, 
a6 to leave no doab! woere p>pular tradition 
Sapposed the earliest habitation of man to 
be 


‘The scene of action in the Biblical nar- 
trative remans unchaogei through the 
period of the deluge dowa to the dis- 
persion of mankind. The city which the 
people were building at the time the confu- 
sion of languages took place receives the 
name of Babel, which is of course no other 
than Babylon. A few miles tothe south of 
Babylon is Ur Kasdim, signifying the ‘ city 
of the Chaldeans,’ where, according to the 
book of Genesis, Abram was born. It is not 
uatil the emigration. of the latter that the 
Bible transports us to other lands. Even 
then Mesopotamia is not entirely lost sight of. 
Itis to his old home that Abram, now be- 
come Abraham, sends the senior servant of 
his house intrusted with the delicate mission 
of selecting a wife for Isaac. Through the 
temporary sojourn of Abraham's grandson 
Jacob in Haran, the bond of intimacy be- 
tween the two branches of the family is re- 
newed, but with the return of Jacob to Pal 
estine the relations seem to break off. Meso 
potamia disappears almost entirely from the 
scene of Biblical action.’’ 


The following is the cuneiform nar- 
rative of the story of creation ob- 
tained from the library of bricks made 
by King Ashurbanabal (in Greek, Sar- 
danapalus), who reigned over Assyria 
668-626 B C,or forty-two years; the 
decipherment having been made by 
George Smith, one of the assistants 
in the department of Oriental antiq- 
uities in the British Museum: ‘At a 
time when neither the heavens above 
nor the earth below existed, there was 
the watery abyss, the first of seed, the 
mistress of the depths, the mother of 
the universe. The waters clung to- 
gether [i.e , covered everything]. No 
product had ever been gathered, nor 
Was any sprout seen; aye, the very 
gods had not yet come into being.’’ We 
are involuntarily reminded of the sec- 
ond verse in the Bible (Gen. 1: 2). 


**One recovered clay tablet treats of the 
creation of the stars, moon and sun. The 
stars, we are told, were assigned their posi 
tiors in the firmament, and by means of them 
the year, divided into twelve months, was 
regulated ‘from its beginning to the end.’ 
The stations of the gods Bel and Ea were 
fixed. Then follows the creation of the 
moon and sun, the former ‘for ruling the 
night, the whole of the night until the break 
of day,’ when the dominion of the sun begins. 
The tablet is not comp'ete, but there is suf- 
ficient to warrant a comparison with Genesis 
1: 14-18. 

‘* Another fragment, of which, however, 
only a few lines can be read, begins: ‘ When 
the gods in their assembly had excellently 
created the great monsters, they brought 
forth all that bas life, the cattle of the field, 
the beasts of the field, the insects of the field.’ 
This corresponds to the work set aside for 
the fifth day in the Biblical account, in which 
*God created the great serpents, and every 
living thing that has motion.’ Finally, in 
snother fragment there is a reference to the 
creation of man as the work of the god Mar- 
duk. Taking these fragments together, we 
find that they accord with the Biblical narra- 
tive in two essential particulars. Both ac- 
counts assume a chaotic condition prior to 
the creation, and the conception of this chaos 
is substantially the same in both. Secondly, 
the creation proceeds in both according to a 
certain system, the heavenly bodies, for ex- 
ample, forming a distinet division, the ani 
mals another. Whether, in the missing por- 
tions of the series, the analogy with the Bib- 
lical order continues, is of course only a mat- 
ter of conjxctare. On the other hand, no 
mention has been found in cuneiform litera- 
ture that the creation was completed in seven 
days, nor is there any indication that such a 
tradition existed among the Babylonians or 
Assyrians, unless it be the fact that the 
seventh day was held by them also to be a 
shabbatu, that is,a Sabbath. Setting this aside, 
it is yet difficult to suppose that the resem- 
blances which have been shown to exist be- 
tween the Biblical and cuneiform traditions 
should bs purely accidental... . . 

‘It in no way detracts from the real value 
or beauty of the Biblical tradition of creation 
to assume that it was bewn oat of the same 
material as its Babylonian counterpart. The 
former impresses us 80 deeply becausa of the 
grandeur of the underlying concep 'ioa which 
makes the universe the emanasion of one 
mighty spirit, while the latter, after all, 
sounds like a nursery tale because it does not 
rise above the level of crade ideas. Hence, 
while in the caneiform version chaos is fol- 
lowed by the creation of thse gods, in the 
Bible the drama opens with the creation of 
light. The sablime fiat, ‘ Lot there be light,’ 
could ba intelligible only to a people that had 
striven for the lignt. Waoat it concerns us to 
know is whether, on the assamption of a 
common origin for the two records, the to 
tally different spirit pervading the Biblical 
tradition can be aatisfactorily accounted for 
by the totally diffsrent direction which the 
development of the Habrew tribas toox from 
that of their fellows in blood and race after 
their departure from their native soil. To 
this an affirmative answer can be given, and 
the supposition, 89 natural in itself, that the 
Hebrews should have possessed certain tradi 
tions in common with their former neighbors 
in Mesopotamia, finds further support in the 
close analogy existing between the story of 
the deluge in Ganesis and the curious tale 
found among the tablets of the British Ma- 
seum.”” 


The story of the Deluge as told by 
the Assyrian monuments is given at 
length in the article in the Century, 
and commented upon as follows: — 


‘*A commentary On this strange tale is su- 
perfiaous. Nor is it necessary to point out 
its strong resemblance, ¢qu valent practically 
to an identity with the Biolical version. The 
variations are slight, and affsct only such 
minor points as the measurements of the ark, 
the continuance of the flood, the kind of birds 
sent out, and the order of their sending. Be- 
sides this, the Biblical n arrative is somewhat 
more elaborate, and gives details concerning 
the animals that entered the ark, and other 
matters, which the cuneif»rm record omits 
It is also to be noted that there is no mention 
in the latter of the olive branch which in the 
Bible the dove brings to Noah. Nor is there 
any distinction in the Babylonian version be 
tween clean and unclean animals; but this 
omission is satisfactorily accoun'ed for on 
the theory, now almost universally accepted 
by scholars, that the Biblical narrative of the 
deluge in its present shape is itself the resul: 
ofa combination of two slightly different 
versions which have been dovetailed into 
each other. In the one version, the older of 
the two — which assumed a definite shape 
ata period when the sanitary regulations as 





embodied in the Book of Leviticus regarding 


~ 





clean and unclean animals were not yet en- 
forced — Noah js told to bring of ‘ every liv- 
ing thing, two of every kind, male and fe- 
male,’ into the ark, without distinction of 
clean and unclean. In the second version, 
which furnishes us in this way with a good 
example of the mannerin which old tradi- 
tions were transformed to meet changed con- 
ditions, we read ‘ of every clean beast thou 
shalt take seven pair, male and female, but 
of the unclean two pair.’ Leaving this aside, 
the general course and sequence of events 
are precisely the same in both, and there is 
scarcely any room for doubt that they must 
have sprung from a common source, Here 
again, as in the story of the creation, the su- 
periority of the Biblical version over its 
Babylonian companion is due purely and 
solely to the advanced religious and ethical 
epirit pervading it. In the cuneiform record 
the dire decree is simply a whim of the gods; 
in the Bible the deluge is sent as a punish- 
ment for wrong-doing. Noah is singled out 
because he was ‘ just and upright;’ but we 
are not told for what virtues Sit-napishti 
finds grace in the eyes of Ea. The varying 
conclusions of the two accounts are no less 
characteristic. Ea’s appeal to Bel has cer- 
tainly marked beauties, and the blessing be- 
stowed on Sit-napishti and his wife forms a 
finale of true dramatic power; but how in- 
finitely grander is the establishment of the 
everlasting covenant between God and Noah 
with which the eighth chapter in Genesis 
closes... . 

‘* The inscription on an arch-head mono- 
lith found at Karkh, north of Mosul, closes 
with the first expedition against Syria in the 
sixth year of Shaimaneser’s reign. In rapid 
marches he advances upon Karkar (not far 
from Aleppo), where he finds a powerful com- 
bination drawn up against him. Atthe bead 
stands Benhadad of Damascus with 1.200 
chariots, 1,200 horsemen, and 20 000 soldiers. 
With him are the troops of no less than 
tweive principalities. Earolled in ihe ‘ Belle 
Alliance’ were, as we read on the monolith, 
*2 000 chariots and 10,000 horsemen of Ahab 
of Israel.’ In the books of Kings \here is no 
direct reference to this event, bat this need 
not astonish us, for these Biblica! histories 
merely claim to be extracts taken from the 
royal chronicles. O.1every page we are re- 
ferred to the annals of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, where the ‘rest of the acts’ of 
this or that king may befound. °.¢ of the 
greatest services which the caneiform inscrip- 
tions can render us is t) assist in tilling out 
these gaps, at times so keenly felt through 
the loss of the more complete chronicles.” 


Of Nebuchadnezzar a large number 
of inscriptions have been found, but 
they tell almost ex-iusively of the tem- 
ples he erected, repaired and enlarged, 
and of other building operations which 
he directed at Babylon and elsewhere. 
His annals giving accounts of his mili- 
tary expeditions still await the spade 
of the explorer. When these annals 
shall be found — and there is every rea- 
son for hoping that they will be — we 
shall no doubt read of his expedition 
against Judea, of the attack upon Je- 
rusalem, of the destruction of the city, 
of the capture of King Jehoiachin, 
and of the carrying away of Judeans 
to the ** watersof Babylon.” 

The well-known fact needs to be em- 
phasized that the south of Babylonia 
was the field of the begionings of 
Chaldean civilization. The Hebrew 
records tell us that out of that land, 
Shinar or Sumir, the region of South 
Chaldea, Nimrod went forth to found 
the kingdom of Assur. The writer in 
Harper's says that ‘‘ of the truth of this 
statement every clay tablet in the 
royal library at Nineveh was a proof.” 

We have spoken of the discovery 
and decipherment of these antiquities 
as romantic. There were recently 
found in the cellars of a house in 
Knight Riders Street in the city of 
London, destroyed in the great fire of 
1666, several fragments of inscribed 
stones and bricks now identified as 
coming from the group of mounds 
known as Telloh (the mound of the 
idol), situated on the Shat-el-Hie, or 
river of life, a meandering stream, 
partially navigable, which winds its 
way in a southwesterly direction 
from Kut-el-Amarah on the Tigris 
to Et Kut on the Euphrates, a short 
distance south of the ruins of Ur. 
In other words, they had a direct 
bearing on the beginnings of civili- 
zation in Chaldea ani Egypt. The 
article in Harper's is nt a8 quota- 
ble as the one in the Cen‘'y. We refer 
our readers to it, in full. suffice it to 
call attention to the fact that ‘* in the 
mounds of Chaldea, in the ruins of 
southern Arabia, the shores and islands 
of the Persian Gulf, in the primitive 
settlements of Egypt, are to be found 
the buried pages of the opening chap- 
ters of the history of civi!i’ation.” 
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**1 Could Eat Nothing 


but very light food, without having terrible dis 
tress in my stomach. Before I had taken one 
bottle of Hood’s I saw that it was doing me 
good. I continued to grow better while taking 
five bottles, and 


Now I Can Eat Anything, 





and my health is very much better than for 
ears.” MRS. JENNIE CUNNING!IAM, South 
ew Castle, Me. Be sure to £' tiood’s, 
’ ipation 1 y restoring 
ood’s Ils cure Constipation |) 
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Dyspepsia. -Its Nature,Causes.Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid, By 
Jobn H. McAlvin Lowell, Mass, Malied free, 
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afflicted with 
Unsightly skin diseases, 


means to sensitive souls ? 
It means isolation, seclusion. 


these sufferers when 
Doctors fail, 
Standard remedies fail, 


or even relieve, 
So. 
CUTICURA 
Skin Specific — 
remarkable success. 
they are few indeed. 
periment. 
25c. invested in a cake of 
CUTICURA SOAP 
of advertisement. 


In short, 


Now is the time 

To take CUTICURA., 
CURES made in WINTER 
Are permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, e0c.: 


Do you realize what this disfiguration 


It is a bar to social and business success. 
Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 


And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 
Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure 


It is an easy matter to claim to cure 

them, but quite another thing to do 
Has earned the right to be called the 
Because for years it has met with most 
There are cases that it cannot cure, but 


It is no long-drawn-out expensive ex- 
Will prove more convincing than a page 


CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 
And its cures are simply marvelous, 


Soap, 2«c.; Resor. 


“Disfigured For Life on 


Is the despairing cry of thousands 
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FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE c 
- 2 See esnee OF FASIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valnu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure / 2 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. eine ae ape 

Its Success is Unequalled. You should Know About Ii. 
Send for information to 
REV. IL.. A. BOSWVORTI I, 
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00 
Pimples, blotches 
and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before 
a steady use of 


Beecham’s 
wane) Pe 


(Tasteless) 


and health again 
glows in*the pure skin 
and clear complexion. 


25 cents a box. 








Valued Indorsement 


f Scott's 
-_mulsion 
s contain- 
d in let- 
ers from 
he medi- 
al profes- 
ion speaking of its gratify- 
ig results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


f cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
hosphites can be adminis- 
ered when plain oilis out of 
he question. It is almost 
s palatable as milk—easier 
0 digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott £ Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








INTELLIGENT 
AND ENTERPRISING 


men and women wishing to engage ina 
profitable business can learn how by 
addressing 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS. 


By Ina D.SANKEY,J.WILLIS BAER and WM.SHAW 
$25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor,Boston Mass. 
The Biglow & Main Co., Kew York and Chicago, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS 








-_— Hymns No. 61s conceded to be equa! in 

every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it In the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr, MUNHALL and oth- 
ers. 


30 cts.; if by Mail, 35 cts. per Copy, 
HE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosre. 
HyMNs No 5 having mide the combination 
of 5 and G a necessity,the two books are now is- 


sued as One, without any duplicates aud with an 
index for the whole, under the title 


ospel ayaa 5 & 6 Combined, 


60 cts., if by mail, 70 cts. per Copy. 


Excelsior Edition. 
45 cts ; if by mail, 50 cts. per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or ** Excelsior’ in ordering. 








Editions of Words Only are also issued. 








THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors an 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


HEELEB BEFLEOTOR 00. 





52 Lake St.,. Chicago, Tl. 


2 Washington St.,. Boston, Mass, 





IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and v2 Canal Street, Boston. 





| CHURCH 
1) CARPETS. 
Py selina 


ig Im ¢ tion with our wholesale 
] business we are accustomed 
to sell @ ARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHIES at man- 
prices We 


it correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


ufacturers 
solic 








AARON BR. GAY & CO. 


Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order, 


122 State St. Boston, Mass. 





CH REMODELING, 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No 
10 Park 8q., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 

churches enabies nim to save and utilize all the 

valuable parts of an edifice, and for a compara 
tively small outlay produce a building preferable 
in most respects toanew one of much greater cost. 

He proposes to continue this work as — 

and tenwers his serv'ces to committees who woult 

practice economy, and where the meansare limit- 
ed. A visit to the premises will be made, and an 

opinion and advice given, on,receipto & letter 50 


requesting. 








| music for Choirs, and general musi 





A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HYMNS Series sent on request. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ‘Seats 
“sg 


GHURGH BELLS ei 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
Send for Price and Caters 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 








AUGIENS Rib ROUNORY 
Cincinnati Uv. Tis. 


Ohio. .8.A, sand KE. India 
CHURGH BELLS, PEALS ANS CHIMES. 
S Rest Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Roliers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 









Fae ner) 230001620. 

HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER sUREST BES C7 
NEELY & CO. | 

WEST-TROY. N.Y. 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
The Creat 


CHURCH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 

for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powertul, *softe 

j cheapest, and best light known 

} . for Churches, Stores, Banks, Thee 

an atres, Depots, etc. New and ek 
~~ egant designs. Send size of roo 
45 doris. DS >_sGet circular & estimate. A liber: 

- eee saaged discou t to churches & the trad@ 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 


1. P. FRINK, 001 Pearl 5t,.N.8e 








Fatnblished 1857, 
eS 


i 


| 
. 








THE IMPROVED 





658 Washington St, ssi8con'se., Boston. 


} 








VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
§ The simplest, most reliable 
and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
inthe market. Circulars free, 


* GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, LU 









OUTING SONGS contansa splendid collec 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out~- 
door lite. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Prick 50 Cents 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY \ 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians Pricer, $1.00. 
x RENE’S DAUGHTER 'y 
Julian Edwards, A new and: beautiful one act tyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 - : : 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best sernes of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphiet tree 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 


Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 


cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialoeue. Price, 30 Cents. ‘ 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS 4 litte pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists © 
the world. Prick, 25 Cents. ; 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages 

e®eSend 10 cts for sample of Tne Musical Visitor, containing 


al news. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


RE BEAUTIFUL 
: PRESENTS 
OUR NAME on 25 latest style Imp'td 


Cards lovely F’ch & German Desigus in 12 Colors with two handsome 

ie.—1 Albam World's Pair B'légs.ete, 1 ForgetMeNot Auto Album, 475 Auto 
‘erses &c., ai] 10c.—1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 1 Lace Pin and 1 Pountain Pes 
Complete, all 10¢.—Each offer as above will be given with oar eata ar a 
Wayside Gleanings, 3 months for 10e, JEWEL Ov., CLINTONVILLE, CON 
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Tuesday, January 2. 

— Usual New Year’s receptions in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Berlin, and else- 
where. 

—The Manchester ship canal opens, with 
a great popular demonstration. 

— Regular trains running on the Aroostook 
& Bangor railroad. 

—The midwinter Fair in San Francisco 
informally opened. 

—The police in France, on the night of 
Dec. 31, searched 10,000 houses for suspected 
anarchists; many arrests were made. 

— Burning of the Globe Theatre in this 
city. 

— Several cities in this State inaugurate 
new municipal governments. 

— The stealings of W. A. Bennett, the ab- 
sconding Providence bank teller, may reach 
$30,000. 


Wednesday, January 3. 

— An income tax of 2 per cent. upon per 
sonal and corporation incomes of above $4,000 
per year, decided upon by the Wilson com- 
mittee of the House. 

— Mobs in Sicily apply torches to public 
buildings. 

— Net increase of the public debt in De- 
cember over six millione. 

— Three workmen killed by a dynamite 
explosion in Roxbury; buildings shattered 
in the vicinity. 

— The new buildings of Cushing Academy 
dedicated. 

— The rebel Brazilian Admiral da Gama 
disavows his manifesto favoring a mon- 
archy. 

— Fiendish slaughter of nearly 100 Roman 
Catholics by Cossacks at Krosche, Russia, 
because they held possession of their church 
and refused to close it. 

— The Hondurian army invades Nicarc- 
gua and captares the town of Corpus. 


— New York State free from debt for tke 
first time in seventy-five years. 

— Death of Hon. W.C. Smith, at St. Al. 
bans, Vt. 

— Sudden death of ex-Congressman Or- 
lando B. Potter, of New York, brother of 
Bishop Potter. 

— The acqaittal of the French rioters at 
Aigues-Morics arouses great indignation in 
Italy. 


Thursday, January 4. 


— Grain elevator and a dozen buildings 
burned in Toledo, O ; estimated loss, $850,- 
000 

— Congres reassembles. 


— Six Harvard instructors to be dropped 
as & measure of economy. 

— Failure of the Oak Grove Company of 
this city — farm, restaurants, etc, 

— The pension frauds at Boffalo the worst 
yet discovered. 

— All classes of citizens being impressed 
into the Peravian army. 

— Ant!-Wilson bill resolution passed by the 
Ohio House of Represeniatives. 

— Mr. Rockefeller, who recently gave 
$500,000 additional to Chicago University, 
has sent a further gift of $50,000 to be spent 
at once for books. 


— Secret societies fomenting disconteut 
in Sicily ; 40,000 troops now on the island. 

— Death, at Jamaica Plain, of Miss Elza 
beth P. Peabody, of kindergarten fame. 


— Another lottery started in New Orleans. 


Friday, January 5. 
— Sicily declared to be in a state of siege. 


— Govercor Greenhalge inaugurated in 
this State. 


—Terrible blizzard throughout England 
and the continent ;jpoor people frczen to death 
in Paris, Berlin and Spain. 

— Hydrogen tanks explode in New York, 
tearing a building to pieces, killing one man 
and injuring two. 

— No quorum of Democrats in the Houre 
yesterday. 


— The last clause of the Parish Councils 
bill passed by the House of Commons. 


— The New York Chamber of Commerce 
declares in favor of an issue of $200,000,000 
in government bonds. 


Saturday, January 6. 


— D. Lothrop & Co.,, publishers, assign; 
liabilities, $225,000. 


— The weather in Europe intensely cold; 
more deaths by freezing; snowdrifts ten feet 
high in some parts of England. 


— Thirty rioters killed by troops and fifty 
wounded at Marineo, Sicily. 

— The Damocrats of the House of Repre- 
sentatives settle their differences in a caucus; 
the Tariff bill to be pushed throagh by the 
27th inst. 


— A report of British troops having been 
fired upon by the French in Sierra Leone, 
and thirty killed; probably by mistake. 


— The ‘‘Corwin’’ arrives with secret de 
spatches from Honolulu; a rumor of trouble. 


— France to construct this year thirty-two 
new warships. 


— Prof. Henry Drummond invited to Mc- 
Gill University as the successor of Sir Wiil- 
iam Dawson. 


Monday, January 8. 


— The government said to have lost $150,- 
000 by pension frauds in Buffalo. 

— The cruiser ‘‘ Olympia”’ wins a premium 
of $300,000 for her builders. 

—A report that Minister Willis called upon 
the provisional government to resign and 

rmit the restoration of Queen Liliuoka- 
ani. 

— The national House orders the sergeant- 
at-arms to arrest all absent members wher- 
ever found. 

— An association of ladies formed in New 
York to “‘ Christianize policemen.”’ 

— Death of Robert Allyn, D. D., LL. D., 
president of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

— Brazilian insurgents attempt to land in 
Rio, but are repulsed. 

— Chicago authorities close gambling dens. 

— The defunct Commercial Bank of Brook- 
lyn turns out to have been rotten to the core 
for the last four years; false statements made 
of its condition. 

— Death of E. W. Converse,a widely 
known Boston merchant. 

— The Russian census shows a population 
of 124,000,000. 

—A second Greek Church formed in New 
York city. 


—M. Ficquet elected a senator in France. 








Popular Everywhere. 

Beginning with a small local sale in a retail drug 
Store, the business of Hood’s Sarsaparilia has 
steadily increased until there is scarcely a village 
or hamlet in the United States where it is un-. 
known. ' 

Téday.Hoad’s Sarsaparilia stands at the head in | 
the medicine world, admired in prosperity and én- | 
vied in merit by thousands of would-be competi- 
ors. It has a larger sale than any other medicine 


«. before the American pub! |. probably, greater | 
than all other sar * and” bicdd puritiers | 
combined. 


Such success proves merit. 
If you are sick, is it not the medicine for you to 
try? Hood’s Sareaparilla cures, 


McDnffee & Stratton, having the picture of 
the new Public Library, Copley Square, at 
its back, engraved and printed under the 
glaze. This adds to their series of historical 
buildings, which includes Faneuil Hall, the 
Old State House, Longfellow’s House, Mt. 
Vernon, Map of Boston, 1722, the Adams 
Lean-to Houses at Quincy, etc. 


WaLTer Baxzr & Co, the largest Cocoa 
and Chocolate Manufacturers on this conti- 
nent, have carried cff the highest honors at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. They 
received from the Board of Judges the Aigh- 
est awards (medals and diplomas) on all the 
articles contained in their exhibit: namely, 
breakfast cocoa, premium No. 1 chocolate, 
German sweet chocolate, vanilla chocolate, 
cocoa butter. 

The judges state in their report that these 
products are characterized by ‘excellent 
flavor,” “ purity of material employed,” ana 
‘uniform, even composition, indicating 
great care in point of mechanical prepara- 
tion.”’ 

A copy of Miss Parloa’s ‘‘ Choice Receipts” 
will be sent free to any housekeeper, on ap- 
plication, by mail or otherwise, to Walter 
Baker & Co., Dorchester,-Mass. 








Thin and impure blood is made rich and 
healthful by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
braces up the nerves and gives renewed 
strength. 





Within the last thirty-seven years many 
thousand cases of cancer have been cured by 
W.J.P. Kingsley, M.D., of Rome, N. Y. 
Circulars sent free. 





Brain-Workers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
When night comes, the literary and active busi- 
ne s man’s brain is hungry from the exhsusting 
labor of the day. Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
quickly supplies the waste of tlesue, and refresh- 
ing sleep results. 





A Pound of Facts 
is worth ocrang of theories, First fact: More in- 
fants are su.cessfully raised on the Eagle Brand 
condensed milk than upon any other food. Fact 
second: They are subject to less sickness than 
others. Fact third: Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is therefore unc qualed as an infant food. 








THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





of their Christmas luxuries. This enterprise 
has made the appointment more desirable, 
and the success that has attended it is anoth- 
er example showing what courage, tact, hope, 
and benevolence can do in conquering the al- 
most unconquerable. Some weeks ago about 
one-half of the cost of the property had been 
raised. The people were very hospitable in 
the entertainment of the Itinerants’ Institute. 
President Gallagher and Prof. Curtis were 
very much enjoyed. The writer did not hear 
the latter speaker, but the impress of the ser- 
mon was such thatthe hearers can give a 
good réproduction of it. 


The blanks for reports to New Year's have 
been sent, with which the preachers are irn- 
vited to send any good news. 


Merton Pillsbury, somf Rev. O. 8. Pille- 
bury, of South Berwick, had a ieg broken 
while sliding. While we regret the loss of 
those anticipated slides, we join his many 
friends in wishing him strength to take him 
through a good job when it is done, and » 
leg that is the «qual of the whole one. Ali 
the coasters can supply their own moral. P. 





Lewiston District. 


Brunswick. — The pastor, Rev. Willard B. 
Dukesbire, is in favor with the people. The 
status of the,charch is, on the whole, encour- 
aging. Nine persons have been added to the 
church. Three hundred books have been 
added to the Sunday-school library. It is 
rumored that the parsonage may be needed 
for ecclesiastical use before many months. 


Newry. — The labors of Rev. J. H. Bounds 
in this difficult field are greatly appreciated. 
A Friday night prayer-meeting has been es 
tablished, and is well sustained. The number 
of professed Christians is small. Let every 
reader of this item pray that Pastor Bounds 
and wife, in this their first year in the minis- 
try, may win many souls for Jesus. 


Bethel. — The Junior Epworth League pre 
sented the church with a beautiful silver com- 
munion service, Sabbath evening, Dec. 24. 
Presiding Elder Corey received the gift in 
behalf of the church, making brief and fitting 
response to the League. ill the interests of 
the church are well cared for. Three have 
been received in full and 3 on probation. 
The congregations are large, averaging over 
210. Mr. Fickett, the pastor, has secured 
twenty nine subscribers to Zion's HeraLp. 
Except in one thing, Bethel easily ranks as a 
first-class charge. ‘The writer hesitates to 
mention ia public the one thing referred to, 
but a private note addressed to ‘‘ Janior’’ by 
any member of the estimating committee 
would doubtless open the secret. 


West Paris. — Rev. A. K. Bryant has the 
desired assistant; Rev. W. H. Middleton, a 
local preacher from Revere, Mass., having 
been secured forhm. Mr. Middleton is a 
young man of excellent talent and promise. 
West Paris circuit will profit by his labors 
until spring, when he will doubtless receive 
appointment to a charge. 


Mechanic Falis. — The people here seem to 
think that a preacher’s influence is increased 
by wearing extra good clothes. By conspira- 
cy and subterfuge, almost amounting to de- 
ception, they obtained the pastor’s dimen- 
sions, which dimensions were marked off 
upon superfine broadcloth and reproduced in 
& new suit of clothes which came to the pas 

tor as his share of fruit from the Christmas 
tree. Mr. Andrews’ health is improved, 
though not fully restored. An appreciative 
people hope and pray tat he may “ prosper 
and be in health, even as his soul prospers.”’ 


Bath, Wesley Church, bas been visited by 
& gracious revival, during which nearly forty, 
most of them young people, professed con- 
version. The pastor bas gathered the young 
converts into a class which is under his per- 
sonal care. Mr. Westhafer and his excellent 
young wife are greatly appreciated by both 
church and community. A young ladies’ 
class for the study of Bible history is under 
the leadership of Mrs. Westhafer. The vice 
chancellor of the American University, Rev. 
8S. L. Beiler, Ph. D., recentiy visited Wesley 
Church, lecturing on “ The Evolution of a 
Man,” Friday evening, Dec. 15, and preaching 
on the following Sabbath afternoon to a large 
and appreciative congregation from John 17: 
17. Notwithstanding the violent storm of 
Friday evening, a fair audience was present 
to hear the lecture, which was pronounced 
‘*a@ lecture of rare excellence and unusual 
strength.”’ After hearing Dr, Beiler the 
people of. Wesley Church would congratulate 
the American University for its good fortune 
in securing such an able and scholarly man 
for its vice chancellorship. Junior. 


| Augusta District. 

Solon. — The religious interest still contin- 
nes. A, few have been converted since the 
extra ‘inéetings closed: “The converts are- 
doing well. Rev. J. R. Remick and family 
were gratefully remembered at Christmas. 





Besides other gifts on the Christmas tree, 





contributors, showing that many of them were 
outside Of the church. There was also « 
paper drawn up by them and signed by the 
officl | board stating that the present should 
in 00 Way diminish the salary. It is pleas- 
ant to Know that all the gold has not left the 
country, but that the Lord has some left for 
His church. 

Oakland. — Revival services have been 
held here for several weeks. The pastor has 
been assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Sisson. The 
work has been hard, but the fight has been 
very persistent. On watch-night there was a 
great victory. The church were on their 
knees in personal consecration; ten were 
seeking the Lord and some of them were 
gloriously saved. The revival seems to have 
just begun. Twenty-three thus far have 
asked for prayers. 

Livermore and Hartford.— Rev. C. A. 
Brooks has been very sick with pneumonia 
and inflammation for about three weeks. 
Although still unable to sit up, his prospect 
for recovery is now favorable. His people 
have been untiring in their interest and at- 
tention. 

Leeds 13 being moved by the power of God 
and the energy of the new preacher. Inter- 
est on the part of the people for religious 
things is taking the place of chronic indiffer- 
ence sDd apathy. Extra meetings, with 
profit, have been held, and others are about 
to be held. The work is slow, but moving. 

L. 








EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Bangor District. 


Lincoln.—An Epworth League was or- 
ganized by the pastor, Rev. M. H. Siprelle, 
Nov. 17,and a Junior League on Dec. 23. 
Revival meetings are to be commenced in 
the church at Lincoln, Jan. 7. The pastor 
will pe assisted by Mr. Taylor, an evangelist 
from Vermont, L. 





Rockland District. 


Ohrisimas Echoes. — Christmas has come 
and gone. The reindeer sled of the mythic- 
al Santa Claus has been unloaded, and its 
indescribable conglomeration of things ¢cat- 
tered among the children of ten thousand 
homes. And now, since Christmas is past, 
the churches are all ready to settle down to 
solid worx. Too bad that no revivals can be 
held in some places before Christmas, on ac- 
count of the preparations for the entertain- 
ments. The churches on the district, gener- 
ally, observed the joyful occasion. 

At Rockland, the pastor, Rev. C. W. Brad- 
lee, preached toa large audience on ‘* The 
Christmas Lesson.”’ Monday evening the 
Sunday-school heid its Christmas entertain- 
ment. A fine program was given. An ac- 
dience of more than four hundred enjoyed 
the exercises. The tree was loaded with 
many fime presents. The pastor and family 
were remembered. 

At Carden a Christmas tree and social 
gathering was held on Saturday evening. 
The usuai concert was given on Sunday even- 
ing. The pastor, Rev. C.C. Phelan, deliv- 
ered & sermon on Sunday morning that 
greatly pleased the many who heard it. 

Saturday evening the children of Rockport 
had a merry time. The church was crowded. 
After sougs and recitations by members of 
the schoo!, the presents on the big tree in the 
centre of the room were distributed. It was 
a good time, and every one was happy. On 
Sunday morning a special sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. W. W. Ogier. 

At North Oushing there was a tree, with a 
concert on Monday night. All hearts were 
made glad. 

At Waldcboro, the occasion was observed 
by a concert which was very much epjoyed 
by all. 

At Westport, the pastor, Rev. N. B. Cook, 
wags presented with a purse of $20. The tree 
and supper on Monday evening were a suc 
cess. 


Under the careful management of Rev, 
W. T. Johnson and wife, at East Boothbay, 
the concert and tree were unusually interest- 
ing. “A right-up-tc-date Santa Claus’’ 
created commotion among the children, as 
well as some of the old folks, as he put in 
an appearance. 

The little folks of Union were made bappy 
by a tree and a good social time. 

Boothbay Harbor gave @ fine program toa 
crowded auditorium on Monday night. A 
big spruce, literally swamped with many val- 
usable presents, presented a fine appearance. 
The paster, Rev. J. FP. Healey, and his good 
wife received some fine gifts. 

At Belfast two trees were laden with 
treats for each scholar. After the distribu- 
tion by Santa Claus a fine concert was given. 


Or ff's Corner paid special attention to the 
day with a tree and ‘‘a varied and interest- 
ing program and an address by the pastor,” 
Rev. A. B. Russell. 


Camden. — The new bell has come and is 
in its p!ace in the church tower. It weighs, 
witb all its furnishings, 2,200 pounds. Every 
one is pleased with it. it was a gift to the 
society. The Epworth League report for the 
year isa good one; 23 new members were 
added. The Mercy and Help department re- 
port many calls on “the sick and the 
stranger, fruit, lowers, watchers, money and 
provisions furnished for the needy.” The 
dedication of the new church will not occur 
for several months yet. 

Bremen. — The people here take special 
delight in showing their appreciation of their 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Meservey, as is evidenced 
in the many beautiful and useful things 
which found their way into the parsonage. 
These things gladden the hearts of pastor 
and family and help them to realize more 
than ever the kindness and the thoughtfal- 
ness of those with whom their lot is cast. 
On the circuit three Christmas concerts and 
trees were held. There are four preaching 
places on the field— Bremen, Madomak, 
West Waldoboro and Datch Neck. A new 
organ has been purchased at Dutch Neck. 
The people are alive here. The Week of 
Prayer will be observed. 

Clinton. — The new parsonage is occupied 
by pastor and family. 1t 1s said to be an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant preacher’s home. Several 
have professed conversion lately in special 
meetiugs. Rev. V. E. Hills, pastor. 

Amos. 








For the last twenty years the publisher of 
this paper has enjoyed very friendly business 
relations with the late Mr. 8. R. Niles. He 
was always courteous and agreeable in his 
deportment, manifesting a high sense of honor 
in al) hig business relations. His integrity 
and a»flity broaght to him aclase of large ad- 
Vertiserg which resulted in a marked degree 
of success, that few men have realized. We 
are g ad to learn that his namé Is not to dis- 
appear from the list of ‘Stvertising brokers, 
bat toe business is to becontinued under the 
firm name of The 8. BR. Niles Advertising 
Agency—whigh was in 
death of Mr. Niles. The management is as 


followg: Eo" Go“Nileespresident; Gari G. 


Zerrabn, vice-president and general manager; 
J.C. Howard, treasurer. 256 Washington 
St., Boston. 


REV. C ©. M'CABM, D. D. 


‘* Manhattan,” your New York cor- 
respondent, in referring to an address 
of Rev. Geo. B. Smythe, of China, be- 
fore the NewYork Preachers’ Meeting, 
says: — 


“With perfect frankness he presented 
phases of our work with which most of us 
were unfemiliar, and the difficulties and em- 
barrassments that beset missionary labor 
were stated with a simplicity that was charm- 
ingly picturesque. Addresses such as this 
should be far more frequent than they are. 
Where is the returned missionary? How 
little we hear of him! Why cannot our Mis- 
sionary Board make some provision whereby 
the church at large might hear something 
that is definite and intelligible concerning the 
work to which so many have devoted their 
lives, and which is urged upon us with in- 
creasing vehemence?’’ 

My reply is this: The missionary 
secretaries are glad to avail themselves 
of the services of all our returned mis- 
sionaries whenever it will help on the 
work, which is not always the case. 
There is no trouble to get George B. 
Smythe appointments. He is indeed a 
charming and convincing speaker, and 
an address from him will always help 
the missionary collections. Some of 
these missionaries make the mistake of 
preaching sermons instead of telling us 
about their work. 

‘* Manhattan” is the most incorrigi- 
ble fault-finder in Methodism. He even 
found fault with my song, — 


‘* We're building three a day.” 
Now I have a proposition to make to 








him, and that is this: That he keep 
watch of all the returned missionaries, 
and every time he finds one of them 
who can speak on missions like Geo. 
B. Smythe he shall let us know, and 
we will give him 104 chances to speak 
on missions in one year, and 52 mission- 
ary conventions besides. 

Take a man like Bro. F. J. Masters, 
of our Chinese work in San Francisco. 
No trouble to get him appointments. 
He is said to be the finest preacher in 
the Chinese language in the world. I 


number of sales. The colporteur was sent to 
prison one day by the priest, but was soon 
releaged, and the crowds that gathered bought 
all the Bibles he had, except a few the priest 
stole. He is an old soldier of many battles 
for his country, and has no fear of anybody. 

One day we spent at Angel, a town of much 
importance in the interior. Services had 
been begun some little time before. Those 
most interested had made benches and pre- 
pared otherwise for the services. We had 
about 125 present, and all seemed deeply in- 
terested as we set forth the way of salvation 
in @ way many of them had never heard be- 
fore. One day we spent at Los Angeles, 
another interior town of about 9,000 people. 
The services were not so well attended, as a 
political meeting was held the same evening. 
About forty were preeent, and most orderly 
and serious. 

I have arranged for Dr. Carnet de Bon and 
Other assistants to make weekly visite to 
these frontier towns to hold services. It is 
very important that we get possession of 
suitable building sites in these growing 
towns. All the south country is open for 
Gospel work. We ought to have a much 
larger force working there. That section is 
the agricultural part of Chile, and is destined 
to be the most important, populous and pror- 
perous part. We should get hold of the 
forces that are at work there. Our schools 
at Concepcion are enabling us to educate 
many of the boys and girls who will in time 
be the leaders of commerce and society. 
Some of them are already prominent. I met 
@ young merchant coming in from Traignew. 
He attended our class-meeting the same evern- 
ing, and gavé a good testimony. He will do 
much to help on the work which we begin 
this week in the town where he has his busi- 
ness. 

I seldom get on the train or visit any point 
in the south without meeting the former 
scholars of our schools or their parents. 
Whether the cfficials of the church appreciate 
such work or not, it is the kind of work that 
is to be the foundation of our best work in 
this country. Of all the pupils of our schools 
I know of but one who is not on the side of 


liberalism in the struggle now going on for 
the control of the country at the next elec- 
tion, and he, an editor of a conservative 
paper, is far from trying to overturn our 
work. Strange as it may seem to people of 
our country, the result of the election is a!- 
most certainly decided at the time of regis- 
tration. Only those who register can vote. 
The registration tables are presided over by 
three of the largest taxpayers. If they are 
unscrupulous mep, as too frequently they 


James CG. Wilson, 


Patenteefand Manufacturer, 
74 West 23d St., New York, 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


for dividing Churches and Schools. Sound-proof 
and air-tight. In various kinds of wood, 500 Cu urch- 
es of various denominations are u.ing them. 


Venetian Blinds in all Woods. 





MRS. L. B. FARWELL 


Teacher of Vocal and 
Instramental Music. 


(A pupil of Dr. Louis Maas, Mr. George Whit- 
ney and Madam Edna Hall.) 


A reduction will be made to those desiring 
to study both branches. 


P. O. Address, 25 Warren Ave., Bos- 
top, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS 
Visit the Mid-Winter Fair at 
Sal - Franeisco 


You have long contemplated a California trip 
and this winter offers you an excellent chance. Tne 
holding of a Mid- Winter Fair at San Francisco will 
be an incentive for many to visit California. 

Now, the “ Good News” we suggest at heacing 
is this: The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Ry. 
has put on adaily tourist Car from Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Ft. Worth, El Paso, and Los An- 
geles. It isa lovely winter route, 

The weekly Phillips Rock Island Excursions, 
leaving Boston every Tuesday, arepersonally con- 
ducted from ocean to ocean, and are popular. Thi, 
car arrives at and leaves Chicago every Thursday. 
There ts aleo a car leaving Chicago every Tuctsday, 
and its route Is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and 





money and we are content 
with a small profit. 


We will send you the best Guaranteed 
Safety Kerosene Oil by the barre! or half- 
barrel. 

6c. per gal. by Bbl.; Jc. by Half-Bbl; Packages 
charged at $1.50 each, credited at same price when 
returned. 


Send order direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE'S SONS & C0., 
BOSTON. 


Office: 403 Chamber of Commerce 

Store: 28 Purchase Street, 

Factory: East Cambridge. 

Warehouse: 369 Atlantic Avenue, 

Previdence House, 35 South Water St, 
LEwWIs R. SPEARE. Gxo. 8. TOMLINSON, 


HENRY I. HALL. ALDEN SPEARE, Special, 


A Winter Homein Florida 


For Sale at a Bargain. 





All farnished and porsession given at short no- 
tice. In one of the pleasantest and healthiest 
towns in the State. The owner, being aged and 
quite feebie, will se!l low, if applied to soon 
Particulars given by addressing Mr.or Mrs. D. R* 
DANA, Belleview, Marion Co., Florida, 


GEO. L. HIMES & CO., 


Law and Collections, 
609 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Have the best facilities for coliecting mortgage 
loaos, principal and interest. 
Foreclosures and collections at reasonable rates. 
schedule of prices furnished on re quest. 
REFERENCES: 
Union National Bank Kars City, Mo. 
New England Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Syndicate Land aud Irrigation Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


LOFIBARD, 


Equitable, Jaivis-Conklinand other Mortgages 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - - 45 Milk St., Boston: 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


$500. $800. $1,000. 81 300. 81,800. 82,000. 
$2,600, $3,000. $4,000. 84.500, 
TIME: 2 years, 3 years, and 5 years. | per cent. 


INTEREST Pejarvie semi-annually. per 


made equal to annum. 
These mortgages are taken by us in part 
ment for prope ty sold,ani do not exceed! 
cent. of the value of the property. 
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only wish I could have him by my side 
every Sabbath for a while. We would 
double the collections every where. 

Now hear this, all of you readers of 
ZION’S HERALD — we do not have to 
make appointments for a returned mis- 
sionary who can really help the cause of 
missions by an address. If he will sim- 
ply go to one place and increase the 
collection, and a notice of it is put in 
one of our church papers, he will be be- 
sieged instantly by fifty pastors who 
want his help. 

‘* Manhattan’ is a good friend of 
mine — I know him well; but he is too 
busy to come to our oflice and inquire 
into things before he lets fly at us in 
the HERALD. The fact is, if he were 
in our places he would do about as we 
do — maybe a little better, but that 
would have to be shown by actual ex- 
periment. He would have to change’ 
his tactics, however, and be very care- 
fu) not to criticise the presiding elders 
and pastors too severely, for if he 
should do that, the bottom would fall 
out altogether. 

Somehow or other, we are getting 
$467,000 by collections only more than 
in 1884. Let us all pull together, and 
swing the total up toa million anda 
half as soon as possible. Our country 
needs it and the world needs it. When 
the financial skies brighten, it will 
come. I wonder if ‘ Manhattan ” 
won’t say a good word for us then — 
or will he find fault because it is not 
two millions? 








OUR WORK IN CHILE. 


REV. I. H. LA PETRA. 


Three days ago I returned from a brief 
visit to the south. At Concepcion the schcols 
are doing nicely, and the religious work in 
them is most crcoursging. Some of the 
boys have been converted, and are very faith- 
ful. 

The English church services are better «t- 
tended than ever, and the contributions for 
the pastor’s support are three times as great 
as last year, amounting to about 1,000 pesos 
currency, which provides for the pastor’s 
salary without any help from the school. 
Five have been received on probation aad 
three by letter. 

The Spanish work is most hopefal. Some 
very remarkable conversions have taken 
place. I baptized a man and his wife and 
four small children. They are Italians. Four 
months ago he was a terrible drunkard and 
the terror of the neighborhood. As a sam- 
ple: He used his small earnings, when he 
worked, for drink, and would not pay the 
bread man. When the latter refused to kt 
him have any more bread unless he was paid, 
the terrible Italian told him his children had 
to have bread, and if he did not leave it he 
would kill him. The poor bread man well 
knew his life would not be safe a day unless 
he continued to leave bread, which he did, 
but without any pay. This ran on to a large 
amount until the Italian was converted. He 
got work in the railroad machine shops, 
where he was known as a master workman, 
at 4.50 pesos a day. His wife was soon after 
converted, and they have both run well. 

The tract work has been very systematic- 
ally carried on in all the neighboring towns. 
Over 35,000 have been distributed during this 











POWDER 


solutely Pure. . 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


— Latest Govern 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall 8t., N, ¥. 


meni foleuns 


are, they refuse for one reason or another to 
register the opponents, and for themeeives 
register all they can count on to vote their 
ticket, even if they cannot read as the law 
requires, or have no settled employment as 


Ogden, to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 
Rites low, Write to any Great Rock Island Route 
representative for full particulars, or address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 





also required, or if not of the age required. 
Two days ago in Tolca a bloody con flict was 
brought on by the conservative registrars 
abusing their authority. 


Such is an outline of the work at the south.| Founded 1802. 





Santiago, Chile. D. D., Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Creenwich Academy. 


Both sexes. 


Chicago and Cook County.I!!., property bought and 
su'd on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, etc 


S2@” A Map of Chicago matiled free on application, 





On Narragansett 


The religious Spanish work ts only fairly be-| Bay, Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Wi BUY SELL OR COLLECT 
eive courses. va ear. Sept. 12. r 
ginning, but is fall of promise. for illustrated emaleane. F. D. BLAKESLEE, ’ ’ 


Defaulted 








few hundreds or thousands. 








safety. 


securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention ZION’s HERALD. 


Our book on iny***~-"*~ 
is sent free, 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 


45 Milk Street, 


MORTCACES. 


If you have any in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, or those negotiated by the 
Lombard Equitabie, Jarvis Conklin, or any other 
Mortgage C: mpany in avy State or Territory, 
write us at ence and we will save you money. I 
have the best facilities for serying your interests 
and wil! do co faithfully and economically. 

The TAXES ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT and 
should receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. Do 
not delay or it may prove expensive. Write at 
once and I will look after your interests as though 
they were my own. Having had fifteen years suc- 
cessful practice and being well acquainted with the 
Western practice, I believe that I can serve your 
nterests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, 


Attorney at Law, 
244 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 





PIANOS 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $1to a month. 


You are not to assume any risk Of damage tn transit amd the piane is tu be 
Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and seoond- 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


383 Tremont STREET. 


on easy 
payments 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $5.00 we will give one dozen of our best 
Cabinet Photos. and a beautiful Porcelain pict- 
ure, former price $15.00! 
with great favor from the public, is our own spe- 


This Porceiain has met 


ciaity, and just the thing fora beautiful gift. Re- - 
member this offer which has met with such a gen 
orous response and appreciation for Christmas 
still holds good. 


Bring this ad. when youcome. New studio, op 
posite R. H. White & Co.— 523 Washington St. 
Boston. 


Boston, Mass Toke Elevator. 








Books tor 


Bible Students. 


0 Rg age ne sete A 


you MUST orper AT ONCE f 


and mention name and date of this paper 
to secure these special terms. 
This advertisement appears but once. 
Siena 





Great Special Offer. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom; a 
Popular Exposition of Matthew; price re- 
duced from $1.50 to 94e.3 postage, 1c. 


Spurgeon’s 


last and ‘*His last and best work. Spurgeon 

had a rare insight into the word of (iod 
best Work. and spiritual truth. This is the latest 
and ripest of his lifé’s labors. Every page is full of his Master, 
and yet sparkling with his own unique individuality.”—Rerv, 


ARTHUR T. Prerson, D.D. 
9 Moopy says: ‘‘ Few books are 
F. B. Meyer S better adapted to instruct and help 


Christians. 


He is ‘ mighty in the 
great and Scriptures.’ ” 
SPURGEON says: ‘‘ Good, ex- 


popular books 


armies of evangelical truth.” 
S. 8. Times: ‘‘Combine devout insight with skill; earnest, 
practical, personal.” GOLDEN RULE: ‘‘ May serve as models.” 


The following each in one volume, reduced from $1.00 to 65,3 post- 
re, 9c. 
y) ot or the Obedience of Faith.| Joshua and the Land of Promise. 
Moses the Servant of God. The Life and Light of Men.—John L. 
Israel: A Prince With God. | —XIl. 
Joseph: Beloved—Hated—Exalted. | Tried by Fire—Epi&tle of Peter. 
Elijah; The Secret of His Power. | The Way Into the Holiest—Hebrews. 


Matthew The Text in this type. 


ceedingly good; a great gain to the 


’ Notes in this type. 
Henry Ss Six volumes, 8vo, cloth, price $15.00, re- 
duced to $8.70. 
great Com- The same, in half morocco, elegant, $18.00, 
reduced {o $10.35. ni . , 
This edition is in much larger type than, anc 
mentary. thus far superior to the F. and W. edition. 


SPURGEON said: ‘‘ First among the mighty for general use- 
fulness; most pious and pithy, sound and sensible. Suitable 
toyeverybody, instructive to all.” 

S. 8S. TrmEs: ‘‘ There is nothing to be compared to Matthew 
Henry.for pungent and practical applications.” 

Darren axica Thesltey: * On my knees reading my 
tthew Henry's Commentary.” Read it through con- 


nuous dr times. THEo. L. Cuy_er: ‘A mine of gold; 


-| poved> ous ‘prayed over.”. N. Y, Onserver: ‘“‘ Unfading 


Please mention this 





paper when you write, 


The richest treasures of modern Christian literature within reach of all. 
a few samples from our 160-page Catalogue which we send for a 2-cent stamp. 





These are 


freshness, clear analysis, spiritual force, quaint humor, evan- 
gelical richness; we have found our appreciation increasing 
with our years.” 
e Commentary on the Bible, 4 vol 
Jamieson uence, canal actane, det, wiles Feleaed tres 
+ J $8.00 to 84.803 or in half morocco, from 
Fr ~ tt $10.00 to 86.00, 
ausse Cheaper edition, in 2 volumes (this tyy« 
d B price reduced from $3.50 to 82,24, 
an rown. The four-volume edition is in this typ« 
Bisnop VINCENT: ‘ The best condensed Commentary on thi 


whole Bible; notes of the choicest and richest character, the 
cream of the commentaries; such a marvel of cheapness.” 
H. CLay TRUMBULL: ‘‘ 1 do not know of its equal within its 


scope and cost, I believe it will do great good.” 
Bishop 
Ryle on 


For family use 
on the G« spels 
vol.: Luke, 2 vols 


Expository Thouglits 
Matthew, 1 vol Mark, 1 
John, 3 vols. Price pet 
WW to SOC.s pust 


volume reduced from $1! 


age, l0c.; the set, 84.80. 
the Gospels. ‘‘It is the kernels without the 
shells,” says the Christian Union. ‘His thoughts are war 
earnest, spiritual and practical, admirably adapted to fam 
and all students."—N. Y. Observer. ‘* More sturdy com: 
sense, less party prejudice and more admirable practical sugges 
tiens than in most.”—Ch. Standard. ‘* We regard them as 
taking the lead of all works of the same kin 1."— A piseopali 
+) Pe - volumes bound in three, in half seal, the pr 
Geikie’s ee Es oy porta 
Hours President Harper: © !t is probe 
that no series ol wOkKS Evel published ol 


with the Old Testament has been more popular or more 
° he!pful to the general reading public, The 
Bible. 


work ought to be on the shelf of every man 


who professes to be a searcher after the truth.” 
A b k supplied; the above are fair illus 
ny OO trations of what we are doing for 


book-buyers in all departments of ‘literature. Our publications 
not sold by dealers or agents; direct sales make the low prices 


possible. 160-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose’St., New York. 


